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FOREWORD 

lx view of the sincere and beautifully 
simple words of introduction supplied by the 
author of this volume, prefatory remarks by 
another are a work of supererogation. None 
the less I accede to the desire of both author 
and publishers, and even at the risk of being 
superfluous address a few lines to the reader, 
ihe volumes of Cole Lectures are not books 
produced simply by the industry of an author 
sitting at his desk. They are first of all ad¬ 
dresses, and as such have run the gantlet of 
oral delivery. They have faced the interchange 
between speaker and audience before attempt¬ 
ing the ordeal of an appeal to the uncondition¬ 
ed reader. Those whose good fortune it was to 
hear the lectures herein given to the public, 
who came to know the author not merely as a 
printed name but as a vital and breathing per¬ 
sonality , can wish for the volume no better fate 
than to meet in its readers the sustained, the 
often entranced, interest that to the end held 
the large audiences before whom the lectures 
were delivered.! With the exception of an oc¬ 
casional sparkling aside, to establish the 
speaker’s awareness that auditors are not in 
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precisely the same case with readers, the 
several chapters appear identica lly as they 
were spoken. Their combination of simplicity 
of phrasing with acuteness and depth of 
thought can scarcely fail to appeal to those 
who read as it did to those who heard. ^ 

It is manifest that during the past decade 
the thinking of men has been afresh and deeply 
concerned with values. Was it the economic 
depression that sobered us? Or perhaps, con¬ 
tributing indirectly, was the manner in which 
the relentless research of the scientists, the 
physicists, in particular, has undermined the 
materialism, and the consequent determinism 
that a generation ago seemed by way of becom¬ 
ing so firmly established. Still other influences 
were doubtless at work to set us once again to 
looking more closely and more deeply into the 
meaning of human life. Whatever the ex¬ 
planation, the fact of such a mood appears be¬ 
yond question. 

Values, realities, objectives, what men live 
for: the moment we set out on a search for 
these we have taken a road that leads straight 
into the realm of spirit. “A man’s life con- 

16 ] 



sisteth not in the abundance of that which he 
possesseth.” A very tyro is bound to discover 
that. hat then i If we are to turn from 
things, we have only left—persons. There, tied 
in with what that term implies, with living, 
with thinking, with suffering, resolving, doing, 
creating, is the hid treasure that w r e seek. And 
the physician’s probe and scalpel that so ade¬ 
quately search out, the functions of our bodies, 
the chemist’s crucible and the physicist’s mi¬ 
croscope that unlock the secrets of mineral and 
vegetable, serve us not here. Even the biolo¬ 
gist, with his laws ol heredity, his condition¬ 
ing through environment, his secrets of the 
evolution from protoplasm to mastodon, can 
render us little aid. What is a “person”? 
Why is a person ? 

Out of almost a half century of grappling 
with these issues, germane only to the realm of 
the spirit, of seeking to convey them in the 
classroom to mystified and often incredulous 
youth, habituated from infancy to thinking 
only on the biological, the physical plane, 
comes Dr. Jones with the matured treasures 
of his long quest. He unfolds for us the values 
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that belong to the soul. The reader will not 
long travel with him through these persua¬ 
sive addresses without finding that his guide 
knows how to think and how to put his thought 
into words. In chapter after chapter, not one 
of which can safely be passed over, he rounds 
out his theme. The only real values are spir¬ 
itual values. They can inhere in a person, 
but only in a person. The goal of human liv¬ 
ing, therefore, is to bring into our thought and 
action those influences that will make our per¬ 
sonality conscious, real. This each of us can 
do—must do, if it is done. In this factor of 
individual responsibility, of freedom, of sole 
initiative, abides the immense, the ineffable 
worth of personality. It is our charter of 
freedom, but equally the menace of our doom. 
The one great Teacher of men understood this, 
was deeply moved by it. It was with men as 
individuals that he concerned himself, with 
women and even little children. His word was 
ever ‘ 1 thou. ’ ’ He resented with a subdued fury 
the oppression, the thwarting, the “offending’’ 
of even “one of these little ones. ,, 

Or. B. WlNTON. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

Religion has been ha mper ed in its scope 
now for more than a generation by very inade¬ 
quate conceptions of wan, of life, of personal¬ 
ity- There has been a tendency in many eir- 
cles to reduce man to a biological status, to 
treat him as an unfeathered biped with broad, 
Hat nails, or as a curious bit of earth’s crust, 
“with a head fantastically carved,” as Kalstuff 
puts it. It was Lenin who called personality 
“a bourgeois prejudice.” 

I have felt that one of the best services 1 
could render in these Cole Lectures would be 
to endeavor to enlarge the empire of man’s 
spiritual estate by interpreting, somewhat 
more deeply than is usually done, the nature 
of the rightly fashioned person. It is my set¬ 
tled conviction that the most important thing 
in the world is life of our human type—Christ 
certainly thought so—and I shall therefore de- 
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vote these Lectures to a consideration of the 
life of a person. I want in simple, untechnical 
language, without using the “jargon” which 
some of the schools have invented, to discover 
the depth-springs of life and to sound its rich¬ 
er meanings. 

The writer of Deuteronomy has Moses say 
in a noble passage (30: 15, 19) : “See, I have 
set before thee this day life and good. . . . 
Therefore choose life.” If we all saw it in its 
full significance, we should all choose it—not 
the low, mean thing which so often passes for 
life. We should quest for it as the knights of 
old quested for the Holy Grail. We are at the 
present moment in an extraordinarily difficult 
world. No human hand can lift the veil which 
covers the secret of the destiny of our civiliza¬ 
tion. Professor Laski gave a warning some¬ 
time ago that “civilization is a very fragile 
thing.” Now we know only too well how true 
that is. We have seen savagery and decivili¬ 
zation boil up from below and disturb our opti¬ 
misms and our dreams of peace. One thing, 
however, is eternally certain, and that is that 

high quality of life and character will always 
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INTRODUCTORY 

be the determining factor in any civilization 
we should care to live in. 

In a memorable “saying,” Christ asked the 
unique question, “What shall a man give in 
exchange for his life?” 

Many a man has given his physical life in 
exchange for something which seemed to him 
more precious than that life. The story of the 
race is full of such exchanges. It is one of the 
noblest themes of poetry. Every nation has 
its statues built to the memory of its heroes 
who made this exchange. The Pass of Ther¬ 
mopylae bears an immortal inscription which 
conveys the message of Leonidas and his men: 
“Tell Sparta you saw us lying here”—not be¬ 
cause they liked death, but because they knew 
that there was something better than the life 
of the body for which they were ready to ex¬ 
change it. There are few more ringing words 
than those of the three Hebrews in the book of 
Daniel who in a momentous crisis of faith 
looked death straight in the face and told the 
King of Babylon to do his worst with his fiery 
furnace: “Our God will preserve us; but 
whether he does or not, be it known unto thee, 

[13] 
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O King Nebuchadnezzar, we shall not bow 
down to thy image.” That has all the marks 
of grandeur. It strikes a note which is very 
familiar in the history of religious faith. 
Every generation of Christianity has had its 
beadroll of martyrs. “Be strong, Master Rid¬ 
ley, and play the man; for today we will light 
such a candle in England as by the grace of 
God shall never go out.” These brave words 
of Hugh Latimer are characteristic martyr 
words. They announce in no uncertain accents 
the fact that when the challenge meets a real 
man in any age and in any land, he will gladly 
make the exchange of his physical life for 
something that is deemed much preferable to 
it. 

This makes it quite clear that Christ, in the 
words above quoted, is talking about something 
different. It would indeed be odd for Him of 
all persons to express surprise that one should 
exchange his physical life for anything what¬ 
ever. The cross sweeps that interpretation off 
the field. He is the pioneer of those who have 
not “counted their lives dear unto them¬ 
selves.” “Life” in the Gospels is a two-level 
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word. Only the context can determine whether 
it is used in the high-level sense or the low- 
level sense. In the low-level sense it means 
bodily existence—the maintenance of biologi¬ 
cal functions. In this sense it is thought of 
as something that is very brief and uncertain. 
It is “like the grass of the held, which today is, 
and tomorrow is cast into the oven.” The lit¬ 


erature on which Christ fed his mind was full 
of figures to characterize the fieeting nature of 
this earthly life. It is like a vapor or a cloud; 
it is like a flower that withers; like the grass 
that grows up in the morning and is cut down 
in the evening; it is like the flying shuttle of 
the weaver; it is as swift as the post coming 
across the land with tidings, or like a rapid 
runner who hastes to his goal. No one who 
had this settled view of fleetingness and uncer¬ 
tainty of continuance would long hesitate to 
exchange his “life” for something that far out¬ 
weighed it in value. 

-But the moment we change gear and pass 
over to the high-level meaning of life, we go 
from the brief and relative aspect of it to the 
eternal and absolute. There are no exchanges 
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now to be considered. There are no values to 
be set over against life values. We have left 
all relative scales behind on the lower level. 
We can think of nothing which belongs in the 
same order. We have traveled out of sight of 
marks of equality and rates of exchange. We 
are not talking now about continuance, we are 
talking about significance. We have dropped 
terms of quantity and in their place we are 
using terms of quality. The old figures of 
swiftness and brevity have no meaning. The 
one dimension of length, as though life were 
a thread of number 70 cotton wound rapidly 
on a wheel, does not apply here. Instead of 
running to length, it opens out inwardly into 
new dimensions and acquires an absolute 
worth. We can “live” by eating and drink¬ 
ing, by breathing and heart-beating; that is to 
say, by corresponding with an environment 
which supplies the physical necessities—a 
* breadfruit tree will do it—until some one vital 
organ wears out and breaks down. Then the 
terminus is reached, as it was for the famous 
“one-hoss shay.” 

It is only in the writings of St. John that 
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INTRODUCTORY 

the phrase “eternal life” is used. But every¬ 
where in the recorded sayings of Jesus, he 
pours an absolute significance into his high- 
level use of the word life. It is life in the eter¬ 
nal sense of St. John’s phrase. It must be 
noted, however, as I have said, that it is quality 
and not quantity that is meant. We misread it 
"hen we translate it over into endlessness and 
think of it in the one-dimensional aspect of 
going-on, with no terminal. It becomes, in¬ 
stead, an intrinsic thing. It takes on inherent 
worth. It is a kind of good that knows no 
equation of exchange. To surrender this price¬ 
less jewel for something else is an inconceiv- 
able idea. 

The absolute worth comes wholly from with¬ 
in. It is due to an inner estimate of life’s 
meaning and significance and that comes from 
the conception of the goal and purpose of it. 
It is essentially a question of idea. The mo¬ 
ment one passes over from the aim of contin¬ 
uing biological functions to a way of life that 
centers on realizing what eternally ought to he 
in thin universe, regardless of cost or conse¬ 
quences, he passes over the greatest divide 
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there is. That appears to be what Christ has 
in mind when he talks of the life that knows 
of no exchange. One is ready to lop off his 
right arm if that hinders this central aim, or to 
dig out his eye if that diverts him to some lower 
line of life. Nothing else counts in compari¬ 
son. Other things are relative; this is absolute. 
Other aims terminate; this has no finality. 
The most serious business on earth is this dis¬ 
covery of the absolute significance of life. 

We see every day the woeful demonstration 
of the loss of this significance. There is a sad 
refrain which explains much of the daily trag¬ 
edy: “We don’t know where we’re going, but 
we’re on our way”— 44 We know nothing about 
direction, but just look at our speed. ’’ As soon 
as there comes a happening that seems mo¬ 
mentarily intolerable, the bewildered person 
reaches for a revolver and ends the drama. 
That kind of living is largely reduced to a 
thing of biological functions, and one feels 
justified in ending it when it no longer has the 
feel of worth to it. A recent writer has given 
this vivid diagnosis of the trouble: 4 4 The pres¬ 
ent depression' of humanity has its origin, I 
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believe, solely in mail’s degraded sense of bis 
- origin. The human race feels itself like a rat 
in a trap. We began in mud and we shall end 
in mud. Life is reaching the end of its tether . 
Humanity rots for a new definition of life.” 

I question whether the seat of the trouble 
is to be found in our low sense of origin, if one 
means by that the theory that we have come up 
from lower and less significant forms of life. 
The real question is not origin, but destiny — 
not where we came from, but what are our in¬ 
herent capacities now that we are here and 
what can we make this life of ours mean t 
Jesus shared with his contemporaries and with 
his Hebrew ancestors the view that life on 
earth is short, swift, and easily snuffed out like 
a candle. Its origin, the Great Book said, was 
“dust,” which is not very different from 
mud. But with this lowly view of origin 
was joined an exalted estimate of destiny. 
There is something in man that makes him a 
potential child of God. Pie can partake of the 
eternal and the absolute. He can defy time 
and live as though it were not. He can occupy 

space and eat food like any other animal; but 
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he can do what no mere animal can do, he can 
help create what ought to be. It is just that 
capacity which brings man over into the realm 
of the Kingdom of God. To do that is to join 
with God in the work of creation. It raises 
life from the low-level of biology to the high- 
level of absolute worth and eternal signifi¬ 
cance. And anyone who “enters into life” 
of this order knows at once that there is no ex¬ 
change of value for it—that it is in itself a 
highest good. 

These Problems of Life which are consid¬ 
ered in the following pages are problems of 
this higher type. They have to do with the 
spiritual values and issues of life, not with 
houses or lands or ancestors or with rules for 
longevity. They are the kinds of problems 
that I have been in the habit of discussing 
with a long succession of Haverford students, 
though they are here for the first time put into 
literary form. 

Any reader who has had the rare privilege 
of taking Philosophy 4 at Harvard with Pro¬ 
fessor George Herbert Palmer will note the 
extent to which I am still under the spell of 
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that great teacher’s life and thought. I am 
confident that everything I have written here 
is my very own, bone of my bone, flesh of my 
flesh, and process of my own mind; but I know 
full well that it would have been a different 
book and that my life would have been a differ¬ 
ent life, if I had not for an eventful year been 
his disciple and been borne along in the mid¬ 
current of the living waters of his stream of 
thought—“waters to swim in.” And like the 
river which Ezekiel saw flowing out of the tem¬ 
ple, they carried a “healing” quality of life 
for which I am still thankful. 


Almost a whole generation has passed since 
this wise man in the Harvard classroom gave 
his best to us in our youth. We have been 
through the darkest catastrophe of modern 
times in which the issues of life have been 
searched and tested to the uttermost. I have 
been in these later years brought into contact 
with some of the world’s greatest teachers, and 
I have followed “the adventure in ideas” in 
the multitudinous books which have come 
from the leaders of thought in my time. These 
lectures are, thus, though very simply written 
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# 

the fruit of a whole life of study, of reading, 
and of gestation. The days in Vanderbilt Uni¬ 
versity when I was giving them, and the ap¬ 
preciative audiences that gathered to hear 
them, are happy memories. 
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CHAPTER II 


WHAT MAKES LIFE GOOD? 

What is it we are all seeking to attain? 
What is our fundamental aim or end of action ? 
What is the highest good that attracts us and 
explains our decisions of choice? How do we 
test life and assess its worth? How do we 
know that we are on the way toward our true 
goal, and how shall we know that we have 
leached it { What are we going to be when we 
arrive at our terminus, if there is a terminus? 

These questions of life are elemental and it 
would be natural to suppose that everybody 
who makes choices and who performs acts al¬ 
ready has the answers to them in his mind by 
a kind of prevenient grace. How, we may well 
ask, can anyone act intelligently if he does not 
know what he wants, what he expects to get, 
when he acts? And yet these elemental ques¬ 
tions have never received answers which carry 
universal approval. They have been in de¬ 
bate ever since the first questioner asked them. 

[ 23 ] 
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There is a much more unanimous judgment 
about the nature of atoms, or the constitution 
of the stars, than there is about man’s high¬ 
est good, about what makes life essentially 
good. 

In raising the question here I am of course 
using the word “good,” or “highest good,” 
with a meaning which transcends biological 
categories. The biological test of life is fitness 
for survival, success in maintaining corre¬ 
spondence with environment, ability to per¬ 
form the natural functions which belong to 
the organic structure. The moment we rise 
to the ethical level, and think of life in terms 
of aims and goals of what may be called a spir¬ 
itual order, we seek something more than suc¬ 
cess in conjugating the verb “to eat,” or abil¬ 
ity to avoid an obituary notice. But what is 
that “something more” ? What is it that we 
want? What does the word life mean to us 
super-biological beings? When can we legit¬ 
imately call a person’s life “good” in the high¬ 
er sense ? 

One of the most frequent answers to this 

elemental question has been that answer which, 
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as a theory of life, is called hedonism, the 
pleasure theory. It has always been a popu¬ 
lar theory. It catches the straw votes of the 
multitude and it has many times received the 
approval ot philosophers, both ancient and 
modern. In its simplest formulation it main¬ 
tains that the thing everybody is seeking is a 
surplus of pleasure over pain. That act in 
life is always chosen which, it is believed, will 
result in a favorable balance of pleasure. To 
gain pleasure or to avoid pain is the “good” 
sought in every intelligent act of choice. 

One reason why hedonism has persisted 
through the centuries as a theory of life has un¬ 
doubtedly been the fact that pleasure and pain 
are such enormously important aspects of hu¬ 
man life. They are elemental qualities in every 
conscious act. The human race has in the main 
agreed almost to unanimity that pleasure is an 
asset, a good, and that pain is an evil, a liabil¬ 
ity. In the training and discipline of life we 
make effective use of pleasure inducements 
as incentives to good action and we make 
wrongdoing hard and painful. We can hardly 
imagine how topsy-turvy life would become if 
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we always punished virtuous acts and if we 
always rewarded naughty deeds with sugar 
plums. Pleasure, when it comes to birth in 
consciousness, is undoubtedly a great spur to 
action. Its presence heightens the good of life. 

It is a sign, when we feel it, that we are on the 
right track and it makes our actions move with 
sustained power. The gratification of desire ^ 
uniformly yields pleasure and the frustration \ 
of purpose is a painful experience. These psy- ( ( 
cliological facts are the elements of truth in the 
interpretation of life in terms of hedonism. 

The hedonistic theory, however, breaks down 
as soon as we endeavor seriously to make it 
carry the whole load of the significance of life. 
Most persons would feel the statement that the 
central aim of our life on earth—its highest 
good—is to feel pleased as much as possible 
and as long as possible, to be a shockingly in¬ 
adequate account of life. But there are other 
difficulties with this hedonistic theory of life 
which are of a deeper order than our feeling 
about it. If it is true, as the theory insists, 
that psychologically we are always in all of 
our activities pursuing pleasure, and that eth- 
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ically we ought to do so, then it would seem that 
we ought to be able to define this object of pur¬ 
suit so specifically that we might hope to dis¬ 
cover it, identify it, arrive at it as our goal, 
and recognize it as the object which we sought. 
It, however, appears, as soon as we attempt 
to define pleasure, that it does not exist by it¬ 
self apart as something that can be isolated and 
aimed at as an object of pursuit, no matter 
how eager we might be to aim at it. 

Pleasure is a feeling-tone in our experience 
. one aspect of a very complex men¬ 
tal state. Some of our complex mental states 
are pleasant and some are unpleasant and we 
no doubt prefer the former type, but we never 
experience, nor ever can experience, pleasure 
by itself, as an object to be envisaged and pur¬ 
sued. Pleasure in isolation is an abstract uni¬ 
versal. And in its abstractness it is as inde¬ 
scribable as a grin without a face would be. 
The pleasure-seeker, whose aim was pleasure 
and nothing else, would never know where to 
find it and he would never be able to tell when 
he had found it. When we act with purpose 
and intelligence we focus the mind upon a con- 

127 1 
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Crete situation which lies before us as the goal 
of action. 

This focal idea which is in the mind of the 
actor and which carries him forward to his 
deed used to he called by William James the 
motor-cue —the last mental state before the 
act. It is the idea of the end to be accom¬ 
plished. Now the motor-cue which initiates 
action is invariably our thought of the event, 
the achievement, the attainment which we wish 
to see brought about. It is extremely difficult 
to see psychologically how pleasure could ever 
be an initiating motor-cue. We act because 
we think of specific things we want to get done. 
We run because we wish to catch a train and 
envisage ourselves as sitting in it. We swing 
the baseball bat, with our mind bent on put¬ 
ting the ball out of reach of a fielder’s catch. 
We set about dressing in the morning because 
we expect to hear the breakfast bell ring. We 
accept the invitation because the thought of the 
party, or the dinner, attracts us. We set our 
car in motion because we want to meet a 
friend—and a thousand other goals which 
form our motor-cues of action. But let the 
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courteous reader ask himself what his motor- 
cue would he if he were going out on an ex¬ 
pedition to find pleasure pure and simple, 
pleasure in the abstract, pleasure and noth¬ 
ing more. 

This difficulty of finding pleasure by direct 
pursuit has been called the hedonistic paradox. 
The simplest form of the paradox may be put 
into the phrase: To (jet pleasure one must for¬ 
get it; in other words, to get pleasure one must 
seek some more concrete object as his goal and 
have the pleasure come in as a by-product of 
his definite aim. Discover some interesting 
concrete purpose which attracts and absorbs 
you, and behold, without once thinking of 
pleasure you discover in your achievement 
that you have found it flooding into your con¬ 
sciousness unexpectedly. Imagine a person in 
the midst of any sport, game, or achievement, 
fixing his attention on pleasure as his motor- 
cue. He would immediately mar and spoil the 
achievement and lose both the goal of his play 
and his hoped-for pleasure. To win he must 
concentrate not on the pleasure but on the con¬ 
crete event. One might as well go walking in 
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order to catch his own shadow as to pursue 
pleasure as a head-on aim of life. 

We aim at desirable objects, not at pleasure, 
and our desires terminate upon definite, con¬ 
crete objects, events, achievements, and goals 
of purpose. We do not primarily desire cei- 
tain ends because they give us pleasure. The 
real fact is that these certain ends give us 
pleasure because for a multitude of reasons 
we desire them as the fulfillment of our func¬ 
tions and aptitudes of life. Pleasure comes 
into evidence as soon as we find our right track 
of life. Pleasure in the main accompanies ac¬ 
tions which fit the functions for which our 
complex structure was designed and which 
promote true development of life. Pleasuie 
may be a sign of successful adjustment, but it 

cannot be made a goal of pursuit. 

We need a basis of life which can explain 
why we endure and struggle, why we volun¬ 
tarily suffer and sacrifice. "We are too rich and 
complex in these strange natures of ours to be 
satisfied with the realization of one single as¬ 
pect of our being and that a feeling- aspect. 
Furthermore we want an interpretation of 
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lite which makes it a cumulative affair. Pleas¬ 
ure items form a vanishing series. Each one of 
the items is forever gone as soon as it passes 
by the footlights of consciousness. It drops 
into oblivion, leaving no summation of life- 
gains. It quickly becomes a very ghostly “has- 
been. I he only difference on the pleasure 
basis between a life that ends at thirty and one 
that ends at eighty is the fact that one has had 
more units ot pleasure to report, more water 
has run under the mill. We must endeavor to 
find an interpretation of life-aim which makes 
it possible to gather up and conserve the gains 
of life, something which binds the life into a 
permanent unity, an organic whole, and which 

makes a progressive, a cumulative good pos¬ 
sible. 

Happiness (Eudaimonia) has a much wider 
connotation than pleasure has and it carries a 
greater depth of meaning. Happiness is much 
more than a transient mood, or the gratifica¬ 
tion of a singhT3esire. Happiness is the ex¬ 
pel ience of satisfaction which comes from the 
harmonious adjustment of conflicting aims, 
the fulfillment of life’s specific aptitudes, the 
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unification of desires into a coherent pattern 
or system.- It is not merely a feeling-tone, an 
emotional state, or a subjective aspect; it in¬ 
volves the rational exercise of mind and body, 
functioning in complete normal health—a har¬ 
monized life. The completely happy life 
would be worth living even if it were stripped 
of many of those extrinsic things which the 
world calls goods. In fact, the real test of a 
; truly happy life is to see how much pain and 
t loss and frustration can be endured and ab¬ 
sorbed without spoiling the joy of it. But 
obviously we should not win happiness even 
on this enlarged scale by a direct pursuit of 
it. We should find the same difficulty once 

more which we found with a head-on pursuit 

* 

of pleasure. Nobody wants happiness in the 
abstract, nor could it ever be secured if it were 
treated as something apart by its lone self, any 
more than one could discover, to employ Wil¬ 
liam James’ illustration, what motion is like 
by suddenly seizing a spinning top. All gen¬ 
erations may call a person “happy,” or 
“blessed,” in calm retrospect of his life; but 

it is difficult to see how that same person could 
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himself ever become “happy” by setting out 

on a lifelong quest for it. Happiness when 

sought as an aim of life is more elusive than 

the Holy Grail was for Arthur’s knights. If 

it is to be found, it will almost certainly be 

because something else than happiness was the 

aim. What is that “something else” that we 

are all seeking? What is it that makes life 
(food ? 

We must take it as settled that no “rational¬ 
ization” of life in terms of any hard and fast 
concept of life-aim will quite do for us men. 
Most of us do not act, at least, not all the time, 
by a fixed conceptual pattern. When we are 
dealing with mathematics our conceptual 
thinking is adequate. We speak at that stage 
with absolute certainty. But the moment life 
appears on the scene there comes in a factor 
of variation. The individual difference may be 
slight, but there is in every individual instance 
an unexplored remainder which the rigid uni¬ 
versal concept fails to account for. When we 
pass upward from describable things and from 
lower forms of life to persons who have crea¬ 
tive purposes, rationalized concepts become 
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more and more inadequate, more and more 
remote from the rich, full-blooded realities of 
life. It is impossible to explain great resolu¬ 
tions, significant decisions. They defy com¬ 
plete rationalization. There is no single in¬ 
tellectual concept of aim into which we can 
squeeze the complex totality of this marvelous 

life of ours. q&J 

“Whatever your mind comes at, 

I tell you flat, 

Life is not that!” 

It surges over all our dikes of definition. 
It leaps over all the fences which we build in 
the endeavor to confine it in our comfortable 
paddocks. Life is primarily living, not a def¬ 
inition. We are active beings before we are 
cognitive thinkers. Our purposes of pursuit 
run on far ahead of our patterns of thought. 
No single rationalized scheme of life-aim will 
ever wholly fit the flowing stream of life itself. 
The traditional ethical accounts of life talk 
of it as one would talk of a river if he should 
say that “it consists of nothing but pailsful, 
spoonsful, quartpotsful, barrelsful, and other 
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molded forms of water. Even were the pails 
and the pots all actually standing in the 
stream, still between them the free water would 
continue to flow. . . . Every definite image in 
the mind is steeped and dyed in the free water 
that flows around it.” 1 None of the historic 
conceptual labels which are gummed on to the 
abounding concrete richness of life does full 
justice to life as we actually live it. None of the 
old ‘isms’ which the conceptualists have 
coined to explain its goal—hedonism, utilita¬ 
rianism, Eudaimonism, Energism—tells the 
whole significant story of what a rightly-fash¬ 
ioned life means. We must approach this 
problem not primarily with a cut-and-dried 
concept of aim in terms of the intellect, but 
with a return to the process of life itself in 
terms of conation, the will to live, the purpose 
of life, revealed in actual living. 

Someone asked Socrates once how to make 
the venture of life a success, and the wise old 
Athenian refused to give a conceptual answer 

1 James, Psychology (Briefer Course), p. 165. Hen- 
ry Holt & Co. 
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to this deepest of all questions. Let the per¬ 
son, Socrates says in substance, consult some 
wise man who has lived his life successful¬ 
ly, some one who has made the voyage and 
has weathered the storms and waterspouts of 
life. Let him listen carefully to the report of 
the far-traveled voyager, and, then, let him 
make his own voyage of life, “as on a raft not 
without risk.” There is no magic “ism” by 
which we can pilot our craft to the safe port. 
The rationalized theories of life are all con¬ 
structions, more or less partial and artificial. 
Sometimes they guide, and sometimes they 
mislead. We do well to listen carefully and 
patiently to those who have made the journey, 
those who have been there , and then to make 
the venture, as Socrates would say, “not with¬ 
out risk.” But there is a good deal of light to 
be thrown on the trail of life by an exploration 
of the dynamic springs of interest, the instinc¬ 
tive urges, the emotional thrusts, the vital en¬ 
ergies, the creative ideals, the social group pat¬ 
terns which form the mechanism of adjust¬ 
ment and which are the native normative 
forces that carry us forward toward our goals. 
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One must to a large extent find the goal in the 
process of living. One most certainly does 
not start out with a typed program before his 
eves, nor with unsealed orders in his hand.vt * 
One of the most unique and distinctive char¬ 
acteristics of human life as it flows on is the 


tendency to push forward toward states and 
conditions of life not vet attained, to move on 


toward concrete situations which appeal to 
deep-lying interests, both egotistic and social. 
This tendency to strive to get what we lack 
and what we dimly forecast as desirable is 
primitive and instinctive. It lies back of and 


precedes our knowledge that the attainment 
of the end will bring pleasure or promote hap¬ 
piness. From the earliest beginning of move¬ 
ment toward an aim—the turning of the face 
toward the mother’s breast and the moving of 
the lips in an effective manner when the breast 
is found—action is instinctively in the direc¬ 
tion of the furtherance and the increase of life. 
The vital urge from the moment of birth tends 
to realize or fulfil the potential nature of the 
child, the possible life to be unfolded. The will 
to live, to be active, to use and develop capae- 
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ity, to fulfil the aptitudes of nature and struc¬ 
ture, is a primary characteristic of the new¬ 
born life. It comes into action long before 
self-consciousness emerges, and it is never 
eradicated while sanity remains. The realiza¬ 
tion of these primitive aims, the fulfilment of 
these inherent interests, the completion of 
these vital urges, gives pleasure. These acts 
are not done, certainly not in the primitive 
stage, with pleasure in view. They antedate 
any specific forecast of results, but the ful¬ 
filment of instinctive tendencies, as is true later 
of the attainment of what is desired, brings 
intense satisfaction and stimulates further ac¬ 
tion in the same direction. Our most funda¬ 
mental question, therefore, ought to be how 
we come to possess these significant interests, 
these vital urges, which hold such a place in the 
formation of life. But the answer to that ques¬ 
tion must be postponed for the present, though 
not permanently evaded.^ 

No theory of the end and aim of life can be 
sought which ignores these primary interests 
out of which many of our later activities 
spring. Unconscious or semiconscious aims 
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precede and prepare the way for our clearly 
conscious and rationalized aims of later life, 
when we act with ideals before our minds. 
Out of the numerous subordinate aims which 
express our native aptitudes and which de¬ 
velop our Inter conscious ideals, I shall select 
three springs of action which may stand as 
specimens of the type under consideration at 
the early stage of life. Play is one of the most 
important of these subordinate springs of ac¬ 
tion. I mean by play the free use or exercise 
of superfluous powers and energies. The ten¬ 
dency to play is one of the earliest traits of 
life. It is an instinctive urge and the plav- 
action is an end in itself. The baby kicks and 
crows just to kick and crow, not to achieve 
some more remote end. The movements in 
play precede a conscious forecast; they are at 
first organic rather than voluntary. But play- 
exercise soon becomes a conscious aim and lasts 
on through life in marvelous and ramifying 
ways. It shows itself in the lifelong effort to 
overcome obstacles, in the search for hin¬ 
drances to be conquered, in the eagerness to 
engage in contests which balk or thwart our 
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activities. In fact, the athlete hunts for ob¬ 
stacles and for opposing hindrances to try his 
mettle. The contest increases the worth of life. 
The fight and struggle reveal his latent powers 
and make linn draw upon his hidden resources. 
The game, the chase, the hunt, the mountain 
climb, the aeroplane flight, the conquest of un¬ 
known regions of the earth, perhaps also the 
politician’s fight for election, are so many fas¬ 
cinating appeals to this deep-lying spring of 
interest which expands to meet the new emer¬ 
gencies of life. 

There is, too, an intimate inner connection 
between this play-tendency as the outgoing 
of superfluous energies into action and the cen¬ 
tral aspects of both art and religion, which, 
as we shall see in our further studies, are due 
to an overflow of the energies of life, the elan 
vital of the spirit, rather than to the biological 
struggle for existence, or the drive to secure a 
mere survival. The primary interest in play 
is almost certainly the release of energy, the 
joy in action and in achievement, the thrill in 
overcoming difficulties, the pursuit itself rath¬ 
er than the attainment of a specific goal to- 
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ward which life is consciously focused. There 
is no doubt a large element of pleasure in¬ 
volved. But obviously the pleasure conies in 
as a by-product. It is not the motor-cue; it is 
not the aim that is sought in the activity. 

Another elemental spring of life is the in¬ 


stinctive trait of curiosity, which soon becomes 
the desire for explanation, the need for inter- 


pietation, the aim at knowledge. It begins on 
the instinctive level with the expression of 
bafflement in the presence of the mysterious, 
and slowly rises to the question-asking stage 
of awakened curiosity and wonder, a trait 
which is the mother of all philosophy and sci¬ 
ence. Both Plato and Aristotle in the ancient 
world, and Bacon in the modern, trace philo¬ 
sophic inquiry and the pure love of truth to 
wonder and its twin sister curiosity. No ac¬ 
count of life could ever be an adequate one 
which passed over the birth of wonder and ex¬ 
pectancy in silence. When the question-ask¬ 
ing moment emerges in the child’s life he fair¬ 
ly surges with curiosity and interest. In this 
early stage he asks to ask rather than to get 
objective information, but he quickly gets 
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special field of interest and becomes wide 
awake and keen for everything inside his pe¬ 
culiar area of interest. This push of curiosity 
makes us stamp-collectors, coin-collectors, bug, 
butterfly, or bird’s-egg collectors, and it leads 
the genius to the discovery of evolution or the 
nature of the atom. 

Success in the solving of puzzles, the solu¬ 
tion of problems, the invention of mechanisms, 
the plotting of empires, the creation of big- 
business, the management of vast enterprises, 
began far back in some early surge of curios¬ 
ity-interest which captivated a boy’s mind. 
Hardly less significant is the budding interest 
which the child reveals in the dramatic, or the 
artistic, or the unfolding of plot, the develop¬ 
ment of hidden motive. He is all keyed up to 
hear how a story “comes out.” He wants to 
see beginnings carried on to their denouement. 
This drive of curiosity takes a multitude of 
forms according to the peculiar aptitude of the 
given individual, but it is an irreducible trait 
of mind and it has a unique part to play in the 
life-development of every person. It is un¬ 
doubtedly a source of pleasure, for many per- 
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sons it is a major source; but, once more, the 
pleasure is an addition of free grace rather 
than an object of search. 

Another powerful spring of action is the 
sympathetic interest, the tender emotion, the 
propulsion to feel pity, to relieve pain, to ren¬ 
der help, to contribute service, to share the 
experiences of others in the social group. 
Spontaneous sympathetic feelings, producing 
attitudes and expressions of good will, dawn 
very early in the life of the normal child. 
These “extra-regarding” traits, as they have 
been called, are just as truly native charac¬ 
teristics of life as self-seeking ones are. Her¬ 
bert Spencer was a sound interpreter of life 
when he said that “from the dawn of life al¬ 
truism has been no less essential to life than 
egoism.” If no man can live wholly unto him¬ 
self without losing the very self that he seeks 
to gain, we may be sure that the ground root 
of this deep principle of life is in the native 
structure of our being, and a realistic exam¬ 
ination of life reveals that it is so. 

As soon as the capacity to be an individual 
person emerges, the tendency to be “over-in- 
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dividual,” to be mutual-minded, appears also, 
and life begins to shape itself toward a shar¬ 
ing in the group as certainly as it reveals an 
egoistic interest in the affairs of “Number 
One. 1 ’ The old atomistic psychology is as dead 
as-the traditional “doornail” and with it must 
go the attempt to reduce life in its beginnings 
to a one-sided egoistic basis. There can be no 
satisfactory answer to the question, “What 
makes life good?” without a consideration of 
those deep-lying original springs in us which 
make us struggle for the life of others.^ 

I have all along been insisting that we find 
our way forward into life partly through 
springs of action which at first lie below the 
level of consciousness. They carry us on even 
before we know “where we are going.” These 
tendencies organize “systems of interest,” and 
bring primitive instincts and emotions into 
larger and more complex patterns of opera¬ 
tion, moving all the time in the direction of 
furtherance and increase of life. Out of 
movements and experiences which had their 
origin in primitive and instinctive urges a 
large stock of memory and imagination ma* 
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terial is accumulated for the formation of con¬ 
scious desires and creative ideals, through 

which little by little we discover what will 
make life (food. 

A “desire” is very different from what in 
Psychology we call a stimulus. A “stimulus” 
is thought of as something from the outside 
which acts upon the organism and produces a 
reaction, ” a “response. ” A “desire, ’’ on the 
other hand, is a rationalized aim. It is a con¬ 
ceived purpose through which the personal 
•self undertakes to realize some end that fits 
its ideal of life. A mere want is a strictly nat¬ 
ural phenomenon. A desire involves the in¬ 


terpretation of the want in the light of one’s 
total self. A desire of this deeper type is pos¬ 
sible only through the accumulated stock of 
memory and imagination. We turn down mul¬ 
titudes of “wants” and instinctive “sugges¬ 
tions” because they do not fit our growing pat¬ 
tern ot life. They are inconsistent with the 
“me” which we dimly feel ourselves pledged 
to maintain. Gradually we begin by creative 
imagination to forecast an ideal self that we 


desire to see realized. It is not a vague, re- 
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mote, abstract thing. It is our present warm 
and intimate living self plus the new deed, the 
new event, the new achievement, which now 
attracts us and makes its appeal to our will. 
The choice of an act is always the choice of a 
self. The ideal of life for any person comes 
not as a sudden fulmination. It grows by slow 
increments as a new stage of life reveals more 
clearly to us what after all we most desire our 
life to be. Nobody acts rationally except for 
the attainment of an ideal which goes beyond 
what already is, and that involves the realiza¬ 
tion of a concrete self slightly different from 
the old one, with a new increment which the 
new deed has added or wall add. The ideal 
which attracts us, which is operative in our 
actual deeds, and which makes life good for 
us, is no remote abstraction: it is a self slightly 
different from the one we now are. It is the 
present self plus the new achievement which 
we propose. Every genuine ideal of life thus 
grows by slight increments as an artist’s clay 
model grows by almost infinitesimal altera¬ 
tions of shape and form. 

It is not pleasure we seek. It is not happi- 
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ness we are pursuing. It is higher functions 
of life that we desire. It is the fuller expres¬ 
sion of potential capacities that we wish. It 
is our expectant hope to have our latent powers 
put more completely into play. I am sure that 
F. H. Bradley was right when he said: “If our 
alternative were lower functions with less pain 
and greater pleasure or higher functions with 
gi eater pain and less pleasure, we should cer¬ 
tainly choose the latter.” 2 John Stuart Mill 
Put the same truth in a more vivid way when 
he said in a sentence which refuted the entire 
argument of his book: “I had rather be a hu¬ 
man being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied.” 

I was sitting once by the side of an invalid 
who was dying of tuberculosis. We saw a pow¬ 
erful washer-woman come down the street with 
a huge basket of clothes on her head. Her 
muscles were hard as nails and she walked with 
a poise and stride which revealed a perfec¬ 
tion of health and strength. My friend 
watched her with deep interest and suddenly 
said in her eagerness for health and life: ‘ 4 How 

2 Ethical Studies, p. 84. Oxford University Press. 
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I should like to be that woman!” I said, 
“Would you really be ready to give up what 
you are in mind and inner life to gain her 
health and strength?” “No,” she slowly an¬ 
swered, “I really prefer to be as I am.” It 
was the choice of higher functions with greater 
pains and less pleasures. ^ 

But it would be as great a mistake to assume 
that the good life as a process of realization 
is essentially a process of self-seeking. Real¬ 
ization of life involves loyalties and self-giv¬ 
ing as truly as it involves self-centered aims. 
I shall in a later chapter study the significance 
which sacrifices must hold in a life of richness. 
It is enough to say here that progress in life- 
formation moves on two legs, never on one 
alone. Altruism and egoism are as inextric¬ 
ably united in a worthful life as systole and 
diastole of the heart are united in the proc¬ 
esses of circulation, or as breathing-in and 
breathing-out are essential for the continuance 
of physical life. The individual at the level of 
personality is always over-individual, which 
means that his life is in and of a social group, 
without which he could not be a person at all. 
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1 lie basis of a moral or spiritual self is the or¬ 
ganic social group in which all our individual 
lives are embedded. The group-life under¬ 
lies and is the milieu of all rich personal ex¬ 
perience. The child is born a member of a 
social organism. This forms the mighty res¬ 
ervoir upon which the child draws for sup¬ 
plies throughout life. It is the universal bank 
where all his checks are cashed. He is depend¬ 
ent upon it at every step in the realization of 
life. lie could not rise to the level of sell- 
consciousness even without its help and influ¬ 
ence. He can form his expanding desires only 
in an environment of other persons. 

He soon discovers, at least implicitly, that 
be can progress only by sharing and contrib¬ 
uting. To be of any importance as a person he 
must go out of himself. To live his own life he 
must do more than that. He must enter, with 
submission and the surrender of his stubborn 
will, into the life of a larger whole. He must 
ie an organic part of a social group, the mem¬ 
ber of a family, a citizen of a state, a vital unit 
in a church, or a club, or a movement, through 
which he finds himself and makes his 
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tribution. Here he gets ideas which enlarge 
his life. Here he forms ideals which carry him 
forward, and here he builds up the loyalties 
which bring consecration to his life. All that 
conspires to make him become a unique moral 
and spiritual person rather than a slave of 
his environment lias its setting in the group or 
groups of which he is a member. His social 
environment presents to him authoritative cus¬ 
toms, tested standards of life—in short, ob¬ 
jectified morality. He cannot ignore these 
things and be moral at all. 

But no more can he receive the spiritual 
achievements of the race as a gift, nor can he 
stop satisfied at the levels of past attainment. 
He must be an autonomous person. He must 
build his own moral house. He must make his 
own spiritual bed. St. Paul in his Galatian 
Letter has two sentences in close proximity 
which seem at first inconsistent but 
which really illustrate a deep principle of life. 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so ful¬ 
fil the law of Christ,” he says in verse 2 of 
chapter 6, and almost at once adds in verse 5, 
“For each man shall bear his own burden.” 
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Nobody can help to bear the common burdens 
of the world unless he is faithful to his own 
personal responsibilities of life*/ Nobody can 
be a good neighbor, or a good citizen, unless 
he has his own peculiar tasks to do in his own 
name and right as a man. He must stand 
under his own load and take his own grill of 
discipline before he can be a wise and sympa¬ 
thetic burden-bearer for the wider commu¬ 
nity. The two loads of life, the personal bur¬ 
den and the com munity burden, arc there for 


every man who has any passion in his soul to 
be a good man. 

If one is ever to discover what it means to 
be good, he must feel obligations, lie must obey 
calls, he must share in the constructive tasks 
of his time, and he must have his personal 
life deep-rooted in the social strivings of his 
epoch. As fast as he advances, his ideal of 
what he ought to be and to do must advance 
with the growing demands of the situation. 
His immediate goal is always a concrete next 
thing to be realized, but his ultimate goal is a 
truer, richer, completer concrete self, dimly 
known by what has been already realized in 
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the best patterns of personal life in the world 
of his time or the world of literature and re¬ 
ligion. 

Intrinsic goodness—that is goodness which 
has its worth in itself—is revealed only in per¬ 
sons. It is beyond the sphere of utilitarian 
calculation. It is not reward; it is a kind of 
life which has the beatitude in the living; the 
blessedness attaches inherently to the life it¬ 
self. The actual full realization of life is gen¬ 
uine satisfaction. The essential result flows 
out of the harmonious activity of the powers 
and energies of life. This kind of life is well¬ 
being, complete normal health of life. And it 
is the happy life. When we come to deal with 
the supreme springs and values of life we shall 

see how we “get that way.” 

But it cannot be a static attainment. Real¬ 
ization is essentially an onward moving ten¬ 
dency. It is a stretching forward toward a 
flying goal. Its spring and motive power is 
the vision of something better than what now 
is, something which ought to be but is not. 
The good life travels all the time on faith, on 
expectation; but it is a faith which constantly 
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tests and verifies its ventures. Our world of 
inoral and spiritual values is just as solid and 
trustworthy as is the world of facts, the world 
of science. It rests like that latter world upon 
the fundamental buttresses of Reason. A 
good person, just in so far as lie is good, is one 
member in a wider group, a group in which all 
his ideals and actions are tested, by which he 
finds his trail of direction and discovers how 

he can advance toward his end and goal of 
life. 
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CHAPTER III 


WHAT IS MEANT BY VALUES 

OF LIFE? 

There are certain realities in our world 
which, we all feel, have a different status and 
belong in a different order of being from that 
of the objects which we describe in our scien¬ 
tific accounts, or the things which merely oc¬ 
cupy space. There is always something left 
over in any situation after we have pushed 
our powers of exact description to their limit 
in our attempts to describe and explain the 
phenomena presented to us. There are im¬ 
ponderables which, like Proteus in the Homer¬ 
ic story, elude all efforts to capture them with 
any woven net of phrase or logic which we 
have yet fabricated in our schools of science. 
There is an unexplored remainder which may 
very well turn out to be the precious pearl 
of our inheritance, “richer than all our 
tribe. ’ ’ 
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V lien it comes to he a question of what we 
may call “the heart of the whole matter.” 
what eludes the scientific account becomes flu* 
reality we care for most. The central life 
within ourselves, and the central world of 
spiritual reality within the visible world which 
we describe, are hound to elude our most ex¬ 
act methods of reporting and explaining. 
There is something all the time presupposed 
which nevertheless cannot he spread out as a 
phenomenon and dealt with as an object for 
the senses. The eye which does the beholding 
cannot turn around and examine itself. a The. 
camera which catches all objects in its fieldj 
always fails to photograph itsel f 0 / Somewhat 
so that which is highest and truest and most 
real and most precious for our deepest life can¬ 
not come before the footlights of the observ¬ 
ing mind of the beholder. It gets omitted in 
the description. It is the supreme unexplored 
remainder. This overplus which our captur¬ 
ing nets miss surpasses in importance all the 
fruitss of our explorations and turns out to be 
That for which all the rest exists. What do n 
we mean by these values of life? 
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As soon as we reach the stage of life which 
we may call ethical or spiritual an attitude of 
preference comes into play. We introduce 
an aspect of rather. Jane Addams tells of a 
working girl in Chicago who had been put on a 
meager diet for health reasons, but who paid 
no attention to the drastic orders of the doctor. 
She explained when called to account that she 
“had druther eat what she’d druther.” We 
all in some degree reveal this attitude of 
“druther.” Conduct is not properly called 
“ethical conduct” until acts are consciously 
chosen and willed for a life purpose. A be¬ 
ing to be ethical must not only know what he 
does, but he must further mean to do, intend 
to do, what he does. Nobody is ethical until 
he can forecast an end and intend to achieve 
it as his chosen purpose of life, in a way which 
is impossible for blind instinct to act. By 
“forecast an end,” I mean the selection of an 
action, because the actor feels that the attain¬ 
ment of that end will promote what he wants 
his life to realize. In other words this atti¬ 
tude of preference, this aspect of rather, this 
purposed choice of end or aim, reveals an esti- 
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mate of value. We indicate wliat life means 
for us by our values. 

When we pass over from mere facts to be 
observed and impartially described to values 
of preference for purposes of life, which can 
only be “appreciated,** we introduce one of 
the most important words in our human vocab¬ 
ulary and we cross a “great divide” in our 
pilgrimage of life. The word has of course 
been adopted and taken over from Economies, 
though it has been profoundly altered in the 
transfer. In the economic field value means 
exact equivalence. The ideal of Exchange 
value in economics is a mathematical equation. 
The interior significance of personality is 
eliminated in dealing with a purely “economic 
man. ’ His inner life and his personal ideals 
do not come into discussion. lie becomes an 
abstract man, a man-in-general, reduced to 
the single point of an eater of food, a wearer 
of clothes, or a buyer of goods, who is able to 
give an exchange value for the commodities 
which he purchases. 

Ethical value is wholly different. It begins 
and ends with the significance of personality. 
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It has its ground and basis in personal ideals. 
Delete ideals and moral values cease to exist. 
A being without a forecast of purpose—that is, 
without an ideal to be achieved—would have 
no appreciation of value. It does not exist on 
the level of instinct. What happens there is 
what must happen. The idea of moral or spir¬ 
itual values arises as soon as one realizes that 
one kind of life is better than another kind, 
and that one way of making choices will fur¬ 
ther life better than another way will do. Ob- 

* 

viouslv a person with a complex life like ours 
will have a great variety of purposes and he 
will have many scales of value, but generally 
—that is, for most of us—lesser and lower ones 
will fall into place under wider and higher 
ones. There is usually some one overtopping 
ideal in our lives silently operating in us which 
organizes and controls the subordinate ones, as 
the magnetic pole draws all the compass nee¬ 
dles in the Northern Hemisphere in its direc¬ 
tion. 

Value, then, in the ethical sphere, is the ap¬ 
preciation of the significance of any reality or 
situation for the furtherance of life. It has 
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reference to what for us ought to be , if we in¬ 
tend to complete and fulfil our life. We are 
“foreconscious” of something desirable not 
yet attained, and we act to make this unat¬ 
tained event real. These forecasts have “val¬ 
ues” as pathways toward the true goal of life, 
which tor us is a good. Value may drop to 
the low level of a calculation, a commodity of 
equivalence, or it may rise to the apprecia¬ 
tion of something of intrinsic worth. It may 
be a thinly subjective desire or it may be the 
dedication of life to what universally ought to 
be. This whole question of the subjectivity/ or 
objectivity of values—that is to say, whether 
they are private wish-thoughts of our own, or 
realities which have their being in the eternal 
nature of things—must be considered later. 
Our immediate problem now is to see what in 
actual life the modern man means by values 
and valuation. 

The scientific interest of the modern world 
has put the central emphasis on the immense 
importance of facts. Hearsay, rumor, tradi¬ 
tional belief, individual likes or dislikes, pre¬ 
conceptions about a situation count for noth- 
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ing in tlie scientific sphere. The first question, 
and the only thoroughly important question is, 
what are the facts which are germane to the 
situation under consideration? Prejudices 
and hopes, inclinations and desires, are left be¬ 
hind when one goes out in the scientific spirit 
to discover truth. There can be no reliable 
judgment about truth until we know the facts 
on which the judgment must rest. The genu¬ 
ine sciences, therefore, perfect more and more 
their methods of finding and of describing 
with accuracy the facts which are essential for 
knowledge in their respective fields. Here the 
supremacy must be given to facts, and he who 
would enter this temple must abandon his per¬ 
sonal preferences and accept the testimony of 
facts . If he cannot do that, he cannot be a 
scientist. The scientific temper is impersonal, 
impartial, and detached. It waits for facts. 
It abides by facts. 

But for our human minds there are no such 
things as ‘ ‘ bare facts. ’ ’ Minds of our type are 
not like sensitive plates which passively re¬ 
ceive what is externally ‘ 4 given.’’ Locke’s fa¬ 
mous figure which considered the receiving 
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mind to be an empty tablet, a tabula rasa , is 
an utterly false account. Every mind inter- 
piets what comes to it, and the interpretation 
is bound to lie somewhat colored by conscious 
or unconscious human interests and by the 
native capacities of the mind itself. 

' l^lien the image of the mother falls upon 
; the retina of the newly born child, the appar¬ 
ent size of the mother will vary according to 
her distance from the eye of the beholder. 
When she is near at hand the image will make 
her look huge in form and of gigantic mold. 
When she is far off in the room the image on 
the retina shrinks in size, and the mother be¬ 
comes a pigmy no larger than a doll. In the 
spaces between the door and the crib she has 
all the variations of size which correspond to 
her changes of distance. Which size of retinal 
patch in the baby's eye corresponds to actual 
fact/ If the baby strictly obeyed the image 
given by sense, he would have a different¬ 
sized mother every time she moved and he 
would live in a whirl of perplexity trying to 
recognize his endlessly shifting mother, under 
the aliases of his sense images. — 
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Now what does this wise baby do with what 
might well have been from the first a “defeat¬ 
ist” situation? If he followed his “bare” 
sense-impressions, he would never know where 
to draw his sustenance, or when he had found 
the real breast of the real mother. What he 
fortunately does do is to interpret the retinal 
signs in terms of an unvarying concept which 
remains identical through all the welter of the 
changing sense impressions. He sees—that is, 
interprets—the images of his mother through 
a permanent form which takes little account 
of retinal size, of shifts of day-dress or night¬ 
dress, or the change of coiffure. He has dis¬ 
covered how in the midst of flux to seize iden¬ 
tities and how to interpret varying items of 
sense in terms of a well-known and familiar 
universal object which interests him. Each 
time he sees her the largest part of what he 
sees is supplied by an interpretation from 
within his mind and not received on the oc¬ 
casion from without. If this fact of inter¬ 
pretation is true in the case of such a thor¬ 
oughly external and objective reality as a 
mother, how much more evident it must be with 
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certain other types of reality which are less ob¬ 
viously spatially real—such, for instance, as 
the beauty of the sunset would he, or the sub¬ 
limity of the starry sky, or the quality of yood- 
nrss in an action. All of which are values 
rather than hare facts. 

It we take for an example an event like that 
of the action of “the Good Samaritan” in the 
Gospel Story, we can see how the event 
changes in significance as we pass from the 
level of a bare description of the series of phys¬ 
ical movements in space to an interpretation 
which appreciates the ideal and purpose in the 
mind ot the actor. A man from a Samaritan 
town, riding on a humble animal, sees a wound¬ 
ed man weighing about 150 avoirdupois pounds 
lying by the side of the road which traverses 
the space between Jerusalem and Jericho. By 
the use of some fifty muscles, each movement 
ot which might be accurately described, the 
rider dismounts. With a siightly different 
set of muscles he projects his legs forward 
to the spot where the man lies, bends over the 
one hundred and fifty pounds of wounded 
flesh and with another complicated set of mus- 
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cles, all the movements of which might be ac¬ 
curately described, he lifts the quivering mass 
weighing one hundred and fifty pounds, and 
conveys it to the humble beast, which in turn 
conveys it twenty rods or more to a horizontal 
resting place in an inn of twelve rooms or less. 
And so we could go on in minute detail with the 
description of factual items in the series which 
make up the event. But nowhere in the de¬ 
scription, nowhere in the factual series, do we 
find the goodness of the event, the value. That 
comes into sight only when we interpret the 
event in reference to a standard of estimate, 

or an ideal of conduct. 

We do not leave the supremacy of facts be¬ 
hind and leap out into an imaginary world 
where facts no longer matter. We have just 
as profound respect for truth when we dis¬ 
cover the value of an action in reference to 
an ideal standard as when we with scrupulous 
accuracy describe the factual aspects of the ac¬ 
tion. They are simply two ways of handling 
a situation. In one case we describe and in 
the other case we evaluate . Standards of eval¬ 
uation, however, if we are ever to get stability 
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of life, must not be capricious, accidental, or 
visionary. They must not be constructed out 
of nothing, or shot out of a private pistol. They 
must grow out of the actual moral experience 
of the race. They must be built on the solid 
ground of the eternal nature of things. There 
are unescapable connections between conduct 
and character, between deeds and consequences 
as certainly as between planets in their orbits. 
There are unvarying effects which attach to 
lying or to stealing or to lusting, as surely as 
in the realm of natural phenomena. Constant 
violation of the moral laws of the world would 
annihilate the race as certainly, though not as 
rapidly, as violation of the law of gravitation 
would do. Good conduct is intimately corre¬ 
lated with conditions of fact, but the quality 
of “goodness” does not emerge into sight until 
some one appreciates deeds and interprets 
them in the light of an ideal of life—that is, 
until someone evaluates their moral wortlr^C^ 
There is no doubt a large factual element in 
all actions which can be called good. There 
has always been a school ethical interpret¬ 
ers who find the ethical quality of an act to 
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lie in the way the given act fits a recognized 
standard, or law, which is conceived as abso¬ 
lute. If the act fits the standard, or law, it is 
called right; if it does not fit, it is called wrong. 
“Right” and “wrong” are thus the sacred 
words for this school of thought. And men are 
divided by it sharply into two absolutely dif¬ 
ferent classes—the “sheep” and the “goats,” 
those who do “right” and those who do 
“wrong.” Dr. W. D. Ross, of Oxford Uni¬ 
versity, in his book on The Right and the Good 
has made a sharp distinction between the act 
and the action. He attaches the term “right” 
to the act and the term “good” to the action. 
If I owe a sum of money to a neighbor, it is 
right that I should pay him what I legitimately 
owe him. Every known standard of estab¬ 
lished ethics makes that act right. The ques¬ 
tion of goodness does not rise until we find the 
motive which led to the payment, and that mo¬ 
tive is to be found, not in the act as a describ- 
able fact, but in the inner attitude or sense of 
ought behind the action. Acts may be right or 
wrong in so far as they can be dealt with in 

terms of legal customs or established stand- 
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ards, but actions will be called good or bad in 
reference to the way the hidden motive of the 
will does or does not function constructively 
toward the highest intrinsic good of the in¬ 
dividual person or the wider social group. 
Moral goodness, when it is at its best, is an 
organic affair. It is both end and means. The 
good deed in motive and purpose fulfils the 
moral vision of the person who acts and thus 
has an intrinsic value, and at the same time if 
it is extrinsicallv good it promotes a satisfac¬ 
tory result in the increased welfare of human¬ 
ity. It furthers the perfection of the person 
himself and it tends to produce a more per¬ 
fect social life in the world. Whatever then 
the highest good may turn out to be it is cer¬ 
tain that we can attain it only when we pur¬ 
sue it together with others in a social whole. 

There is much more to be said about the 
nature and value of goodness, but I must inter¬ 
rupt the consideration of good as a character¬ 
istic of personal life to speak briefly now of 
two other approaches to reality, two other 
highways of life, which are rich in values of 

the highest order. They are the appreciation 
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of Beauty and the meaning of Religion for life. 
There are many points of similarity between 
goodness and beauty as values of life. They 
both are found through interpretative appre¬ 
ciation rather than in a process of exact de¬ 
scription. No one would ever succeed in “de¬ 
scribing” what Tennyson meant by “the ten¬ 
der grace of a day that is dead,” though most 
sensitive souls who have loved and lost can 
“appreciate” what his poem means. Many of 
our noblest words to express conduct and char¬ 
acter have been taken over from Aesthetics, 
and the finest of all Fine Arts is the art of 
shaping a life into lines of beauty. 

Beauty is certainly not a physical character 
of things, like size or weight or movement. It 
is not a measurable quality. It is not of the 
nature of mere “atomic agitation.” It in¬ 
volves the action and attitude of spirit. We 
can say with considerable certainty that a 
thing is not beautiful because of its utility, 
though useful things are often beautiful. In 
spite of the prestige of Keats’ great line, Beau¬ 
ty is not the same thing as Truth. Beauty, 
again, is not the same thing as perfection, 
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though we do usually feel that beautiful things 
arc as they ought to he. Beauty is one criterion |t' v ' e ^V 
°f perfection, but not the only one. I have a 
good deal of unity with Professor E. F. Car- 
1 itt s view, which is also Croce’s position, that 
Beauty is a language which expresses for us, 
in terms of feeling, what lies too deep for 
thought. The life within us finds satisfaction / 
in beautiful objects, beautiful faces and artis¬ 
tic creations, which express our deep-lying 
emotional life.' Beauty is thus a simple ulti¬ 
mate reality behind which we cannot go with 
°ur theorizing intellect. This view, I am con¬ 
vinced, makes beauty too completely subjec¬ 
tive, too entirely dependent on the feelings of 

involves, I think, a cer¬ 
tain type of object as much as it demands a 
certain type of beholder. The patterns, the 
arrangements of shapes, of colors, of sounds, 
and of forms in the objective world, the world 
oat there , are significant factors in what we 
call beauty. Something in the object finds us, 
satisfies the aesthetic impulse in us, and en¬ 
ables the mind to discover something in the 
object kindred to its deepest spiritual nature. 
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I incline to the view, which my beloved 
teacher, George Herbert Palmer, used to ex¬ 
pound in his classes at Harvard, that the essen¬ 
tial quality of beauty in an object is its organ¬ 
ic, its integral, wholeness, its fitness to be 
seized and appreciated by the mind as a single 
unity. The essential quality in the mind of 
the beholder of beauty is a peculiar synoptic 
power, the power of apprehending “together¬ 
ness”—a fused unity of parts. The schoolmen 
used to call this state of mind a totum simul — 
a moment of “all togetherness.” It is a fused, 
heightened, over-charged, transcendental, state 
of consciousness, above and beyond our 
analytic processes, fortunately too familiar to 
us all to need further psychological diagnosis. 

We feel beauty when we seize all the aspects 
of an object or situation together in one har¬ 
monious whole, so that the aspects are appre¬ 
hended in unity and are felt to be as they ought 
to be. Every great artistic creation embodies 
a unity in diversity, a single purpose dominat¬ 
ing all the divergent aspects. That means that 
there must be nothing capricious or ixihar- 
monious in a beautiful creation. There must 
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he nothing accidental or superfluous, nothing 
which distracts or breaks up the unity of the 
whole. I he total whole, no matter how compli¬ 
cated, fuses into a single impression in the 
mind. It is felt and appreciated in a unified 
state of consciousness—a totnm simul —which 
produces what we call a spell and with it a re¬ 
lease of joy. It is no doubt an ultimate and un¬ 
analysable experience—a datum —and it prob- 
an expression of deep-seated feeling. 
But the important point to emphasize is that 
there is a fit between the inward and the out¬ 
ward, the mind finds something kindre d to 
itself in the object. There is a fit like that of 
the hand and the glove, or the key and the lock. 

Goodness as a quality of personal life can 
never be the same thing as beauty, any more 
than truth can he synonymous with beauty. 
They remain to the end unique, irreducible, 
sui generis. Beauty has its sphere in joyous 
contemplation of what is as it ought to he. It 
does not call to action. It rests in what it 
finds before it. The good life on the other 
hand is busy creating what ought to be but is 
not yet, and its sphere of life is action. In 
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tlie enjoyment of beauty there is a sudden 
“spell” of enchantment and the emotional 
state is a final satisfaction. The good life can¬ 
not stop with a “spell” of vision. It must dis¬ 
cipline and control the will. It must translate 
its emotional thrills into motor forces for 
achievement. But there is much which the 
good person can learn from the nature of 
beauty. Cultivation of love of beauty is a 
great ally to goodness. Joy in beauty tends to 
expel low aims and to raise a person above 
narrow schemes and self-centered lives. That 
same trait of organic wholeness which is essen¬ 
tial for beauty belongs also as a prime essen¬ 
tial to good conduct o r to good character. Our 
noblest words for character are integrity and 
holiness, which latter word in its origin has 
reference to wholeness of life. As we advance 
more deeply into the life of goodness we dis¬ 
cover more and more the beauty of holiness, the 
attractive power of duty, and the glory and ra^ 
diance of the good life. Both beauty and good¬ 
ness take us out beyond our usual finite limits 
and open windows for us into the eternal and 
the infinite. 
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Religion itself is not in the proper sense of 
the word a value, but it is, or at least may be, 
a pathway to the supreme values of life, to 
truth, to beauty, to goodness, and to love. It 
has been a prevalent view for more than two 
generations now that the most important ap¬ 
proach, if not the only one, to reality is the 
descriptive method of science. But some of 
the major scientists of the present time are 
wondering whether this method of approach 
after all does lead to what is ultimately real 
in the Nature of the Universe. The scientific 
method, it is suspected by some, may just pos¬ 
sibly be dealing only with pebbles on the shore, 
as Newton once expressed it, while the real 
ocean rolls unexplored out beyond the range of 
that type of research. That is almost certain¬ 
ly too drastic a position to hold, for we may 
very well believe that a method which has 
scored such a long line of victories in dis¬ 
covery, in explanation, and in verification, as 
the scientific method has done, is at grips with 
the real world, and not with a show-world of 
the cinematograph type. But it would be ex¬ 
tremely dogmatic to assume on the other hand, 
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as used frequently to be done, that the scien¬ 
tific method is the only effective way to ap¬ 
proach what is real. 

Religion as another method of approach to 
reality has always held a significant place in 
the life of man because it has seemed to its 
votaries in all ages a direct way to what mat¬ 
ters most to the full meaning of man’s life. If 
a person can say with overwhelming convic¬ 
tion, “The Eternal God is my Shepherd, I 
shall not want. Yea, though I walk through 
the valley and shadow of death, I shall fear no 
evil,” he has discovered a supreme value, and 
he has entered a realm of being for which no 
amount of descriptive knowledge could be a 
substitute. Here, again, as is always the case 
with the values of life, our deepest question 
will he whether religion is built out of subjec¬ 
tive hopes and wish-urges, or whether it rests 
on the rock-bottom of objective reality, 
grounded in the eternal nature of things. 
That question will be considered in its turn. 
We must now give our attention to the inter¬ 
esting way in which the religious life and the 
ethical life of man have interacted and devel- 
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oped in mutual relation with one another. I 
am in full agreement with the saying of Wil¬ 
helm Dilthey, the German philosopher, that 
“nowhere as yet has history spoken in favor of 
the ideal of morality without religion. New 
forces of the will, so far as we can observe, have 
always arisen in conjunction with ideas about 
the unseen.” Arthur Balfour took a very 
similar position in his great book Theism and 
Humanism (p. 134). After saying that moral 
values have never been maintained on any 
large scale on a basis of purely naturalistic 
origins, he concludes that “Ethics must have 
its roots in the divine (that is, in a spiritual 
sphere) ; and in the divine it must find its con¬ 
summation.” 

Religion and Ethics have always developed 
together, as I have been suggesting, in the clos¬ 
est intimacy of interaction. They do not, how¬ 
ever, have the same psychological origin. One 
does not spring out of the other. There is no 
use arguing which has the p rima cy, which of 
the twins is Jacob and which is Esau, for they 
are in their own nature unique attitudes, as ir¬ 
reducible into terms of anything else as is the 
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appreciation of beauty. Religion in its orig¬ 
inal unique form is the personal attitude, re¬ 
sponse and adjustment in the presence of what 
are felt to be supreme realities of an unseen, 
transcendent order. Ethics in its essential 
meaning, as the way to goodness of conduct 
and character, has to do with the personal 
discovery of what ought to be done. It is con¬ 
cerned with the right adjustment of life with¬ 
in a society of men and woiflen. They are alike 
in the fact that they both have their ground in 
man’s fundamental capacity to expand life in 
ideal directions and to live out beyond what is 
presented to the senses as fact. There would 
be no sense of ought if one could be satisfied 
with what is, and there would be no awe and 
wonder, if we were mere calm spectators of 
passing phenomena. They both attach to that 
sphere of life in us that has been called “imagi¬ 
native dominion over experience.” Religion 
i springs out of our faith, which often amounts 
to discovery, that there is a World of Spirit 
with which we have dealings while Ethics 
moves in the horizontal sphere of human so¬ 
ciety, but always at the same time implies a 
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faith, amounting often to compelling vision, 
that actions that ought to he done will enlarge 
the scope of both individual and social life. 
There can be no significant ethics without ideal 
vision of a life that ought to he. They both 
have to do with a beyond, in one case with an 
eternal world which already is as it ought to 
he, in the other case with an imperfect tem¬ 
poral world which can he made by human ef¬ 
fort more nearly like what ought to be. 

To a unique extent the Chinese people under 
the guidance of their remarkable humanist 
prophet, Confucius, have been in a striking 
degree content with man-centered ethics. 
They have not felt the urgency common to 
most races and peoples, for the eternal aspect 
of life. Ethical life in its human and social 
relationships has not seemed to them to need 
the higher sanctions which religion brings to 
it. But it is never easy for an outsider to dis¬ 
cover how far the highly developed members of 
another race are actuated by the transcenden¬ 
tal aspects of life and how far they are actual¬ 
ly and inwardly sheer humanist. For most 
people religion and ethics constantly interact. 
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Taking the human race as a whole there has 
been throughout its long history a gradual sub^ 
]i mat i on of religion under the influence of the 
growth and development of ethical ideals. In 
the early stages of religion the power of un¬ 
seen beings above him impressed man more 
than did their friendliness and their readiness 
to bless him. And quite naturally the element 
of fear in primitive religion was more in evi¬ 
dence than was the aspect of love and joy. It 
gradually dawned upon man that what had 
seemed at first like sternness or anger in the 


dealings which men had with one another was 
often only a way of training and discipline. 
It is a usual discovery of parents that young 
and immature lives cannot be guided into the 
formation of wisdom and stability of charac¬ 
ter alone by soft and easy methods. There 
must be agencies of re strain t in the great busi¬ 


ness of moral guidance. Men came through 
such experiences to see, even if only dimly, 
that the strongest and most effective persons 
were after all the persons who had been trained 
by severe discipline. Through these ethical 
discoveries of the significance of love, the 
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worth of goodness in character, and the value 
in discipline in the sphere of his own life, man 
began to refashion his thoughts and ideals of 
the beings above him who controlled and guid¬ 
ed his destiny. lie saw them now through the 
imaginative ethical forms of what was the 
highest and best that lie knew in his own world 
of experience. 

The most momentous step in the process of 
sublimation came through the insight that hu¬ 
man life continues after death in another 


sphere and that the divine beings above are 
moral guardians of those higher issues of des¬ 
tiny. It is clear enough that when once the 
insight was reached ethical ideals from that 
time on worked powerfully upon religious con¬ 
ceptions. The divine beings were thought of 
not merely as embodiments of capricious pow¬ 
er, but as the keepers of the issues of life and 
death. The faith was born that the moral gains 
of life are conserved and under the guardian¬ 
ship of divine beings determine destiny, and 
when that happened the long process of casting 
out fear with love was well underway. 

On the other hand religion has always ex- 
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ercised a corresponding influence upon the de¬ 
velopment and heightening of the ethical life. 
> It is quite impossible to co ncei ve what our life 
would have been if it had been deprived of the 
faiths which religion has brought to birth in 
us. We make our risky ventures for ideal ends 
with very little empirical evidence that they 
will lead to triumph. Anybody who engages in 
moral battles is as familiar with defeats as he 
\ is with victories. Frustration is one of the 
most common experiences of life. What we 
care for most as a goal to be attained often 
seems to be at the mercy of a trivial or capri¬ 
cious happening. If we had no assurances 
except those which our senses and our memo¬ 
ries give us, we should have a feeble armor 
for the supreme battles of life to which we feel 
summoned. Religion, whenever it has been 
at its best, has brought the steadiness of a 
wider reference. We can bear the tragedy of 
present frustration or of momentary defeat if 
we have inward assurance enough that eternal 
forces are allied with us for the cause that is 
good. Religion has in the main brought this 
vision of expectation. 
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Here then we have three avenues of life to 
what seems like eternal Realitv: the wav of the 
good life dedicated to the realization of what 
ought to he, the way of beauty as a revelation 
of what is as it ought to be, and the way of 
religion as direct correspondence with a world 
of the transcendent order. When we finally 
ask, as we must do now, whether these avenues 
of value-experience are subjective urges, one¬ 
way streets to nowhere, or actual highways of 
life which organically link us with a real world 
of objective being, a world which is eternally 
real, the answer cannot be quite lucidly simple, 
otherwise everybody would already know the 
answer. The reason it cannot be “simple” is 
due to the fact that it cannot be stated as a 
logical proposition whose truth can forthwith 
be proved or disproved. You see the difficulty 
as soon as you ask, for instance, whether love— 
pure unselfish love—a love of uncalculating 
grace—has any inherent worth. It is a ques¬ 
tion which carries you beyond the realm of 
weighing scales and linear measurements, be¬ 
yond the domain of conceptual thinking, log¬ 
ical propositions, and usual ways of proof. 
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The more significant the issue the less adequate 
becomes conceptual thinking for dealing with 
it. We reach a level where we no longer look 
for answers in propositions. They can only be 
in terms of life-experience and life-results. 
Nobody who is living in the power and joy of 
a great love ever even asks whether the object 
of his love is real. The question seems ab¬ 
surd. Nobody in the spell of the enjoyment 
of beauty ever doubted the reality of beauty 
as something beyond himself. And nobody in 
the revealing Hood of light which comes to 
the soul in communion with God ever wonders 
whether it is a one-way street on which he is 
traveling. Those are questions which are 
asked oijily by persons who are on the outside, 

looking oiPafcalspedacle. 

% 

The feeling of being at home with the uni¬ 
verse, not lost and bewildered in it, is its own 
evidence.'* Ttfe mind through all the complica¬ 
tions that besiege it finds in beauty, in the 
goodness that ought to be, and in communion 
with the Over-mind whom w T e call God what 
seems to be completely akin to itself. The ex¬ 
ternal relationship of subject and object is 
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transcended and an organic relationship of 
self and other is attained. Such things as that 
what we call the supreme values of life— 
are not proved or disproved by a type of logic, 
suited only for a world of facts. They can, 
however, he tested, experimented with, and 
verified in the life-experience of the individual 
and the race. And it can be shown, I think, 
that there has been a correlation of life be¬ 
tween the experience of these highest values 
and the int egration and the transformation of 
the personal and the social life of man as 
certainly as there has been correlation between 
man’s welfare and his obedience to the laws of 
gravitation or the laws of specific gravity. 




CHAPTER IV 


THE ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

OF A PERSON 

There are many things which we assume 
that we know, and about which we never have 
any doubts until some disturbing questioner 
asks us to stand and deliver our knowledge on 
the subject. Then we halt, take account of 
our intellectual stock, and discover what a 
small balance we have on hand with which to 
cash the questioner’s check. Let someone raise 
the question, “What is meant by a person*?” 
and we are suddenly aware that this is one of 
the subjects we know all about, until the ques¬ 
tion is asked of us point-blank. There is a 
well-known story of a Mississippi boat captain 
who was asked by a passenger if he knew all 
the rocks in the river. He was just saying 
“Yes” when the boat crashed into a hidden 
rock. “There is one of them,” the captain 
calmly remarked. 
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Theie are various levels at which an answer 
to the question, What is meant by a person ? 
can be framed. The child thinks at once of the 
importance of legs and arms and a face that 
smiles and talks. The biologist is readv with 
his complicated answer, and the anthropolo¬ 
gist can make important additions to the story. 
The psychologist will introduce in his defini¬ 
tion “the capacity to act on remote considera¬ 
tion,” which means ability to initiate action 


under the influence of abstract concepts. An 
ethical writer will be sure to insist on the add¬ 
ed qualification, that “a person is a being who 
can select his acts to realize an ideal,” which 


means a being who can propose unrealized ends 


of action for himself. 

It was Plotinus in the third century who first 
called a person a great “amphibian,” a being 
able to live in two worlds, in two environments. 


It was a wise and happy suggestion, since noth¬ 


ing is more certain than the fact that a person 
is superbiological—that is, he is able to live 
beyond the level of body, food, digestion, 
clothes, shelter, space, time, propagation or 
gestation, and animal wants. A person acts 
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on occasion in reference to a realm of being 
which transcends the entire order of material 
things. There are realities that a person cares 
for which are intangible, imponderable, and in¬ 
visible, and which yet seem more solidly real to 
him and more important than any things he 
can weigh or handle or see. How did he get 
that way? What makes him amphibious? 
How does it happen that he is transcendent, 
that he cannot live satisfied with the one-level 
life to which His body belongs? ^ 

The modern answer to those questions is that 
something unique has “emerged,” with the ar¬ 
rival of a being that can be called “a person.” 
No amount of urging, or pushing, or fostering, 
or educating, or flattering will get a flat-nosed 
baboon interested in such self-transcending 
hopes and aspirations. If you see a person 
inclined to drop to a low level of action, you 
would put your hand on his shoulder and say 
to him, Be a man, Be a person; but you would 
never try to remind a flat-nosed baboon of his 
higher possibilities of life by slapping him on 
the back and saying to him, “Come now, be an 
ideal flat-nosed baboon!” What in fact has 
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emerged that is unique when the person 
appears on the scene ? Self-consciousness has 
“emerged.” Capacity for self-development 
has come. The power to live in reference to 
an ideal has dawned. The consciousness of 

ought has arrived, with an interior estimate 
of moral “values,” which we call “con¬ 
science.” One of the most remarkable of all 
“mutations” is the coming of the trait of vol¬ 
untary sacrifice, which further involves a sub¬ 
limated love, unselfish love of others. Hardly 
less important is the formation within of a 
deep subsoil of marginal consciousness, what 
we usually call the submerged life, which af¬ 
fects every aspect of the person’s behavior. 

I postpone for later consideration the ques- 
tion whether self-direction in terms of autono¬ 
mous freedom belongs in the list of the unique 
characteristics of a person, and we may also 
postpone for the present what is implied by 
this significant word, “emerge.” It is a handy 
word which conceals a vast amount of igno- 
lance, but I shall at least stop when the time 
comes, and take a serious look at what is meant 
by “emergence.” 
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Self-consciousness Las a double meaning. 
The word is used to express that well-known 
shyness, embarrassment, and awkwardness 
which are due to a consciousness of self at a 
time when the mind ought to be focused on the 
action in hand. But I am concerned now with 
the nobler use of the word in its good sense. 
Self-consciousness, as a stage of life beyond 
the level of mere conscious awareness, is the 
power which a person possesses of recognizing 
a thought as my thought, a memory as my 
memory, a feeling as my feeling, an act of will 
as my act. It is the strange capacity of know¬ 
ing that you know, of objectifying the process¬ 
es of one’s mind, or even of objectifying one’s 
self. It is the stage of life we may call spirit. 
We are the only beings in the universe known 
to us who can know that we know. We can 
differentiate subject and object in our thought 
and fix attention upon either and think them 
apart, though in reality subject and object are 
unsundered. Descartes glorified the subject- 
side of consciousness in his famous phrase, 
Cogito ergo sum —I think, therefore I am. 

He ought to have gone farther and concluded, 
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“I think, therefore something else exists”; 
for every thought has an object as certainly 
and as essentially as it has a subject. This 
power of differentiation in thought is due to 
our capacity to fix upon and to hold identities, 
which is another unique trait about us. I have 
referred in an earlier lecture to the way in 
which a child keeps “an identical mother” 
through all the variations of the retinal images 
and the changes of her appearances. It ought 
to give us a sense of awe greater than that 
which we feel at the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado to find amid all the flux and welter 
of our kaleidoscopic mental processes the same 
objects, the same ideas, the same memories, 
and strangest of all the same identical self 
coming back again and again. That power re¬ 
mains forever a mystery. It can never be ex¬ 
plained in terms of anything else in us. And 
as I say, it ought to fill us with wonder. 

Of course there is disadvantage as well as 
gain in this fixity of identities. We could not 
be self-conscious beings without that capacity 
to hold on to sameness, but it tends to run us 
into ruts and molds of mental habit and to give 
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us hardening of the mind, even before we get 
hardening of the arteries. President James 
Conant tells of a motorist who turned off the 
main road into a rural detour. As he drove 
along he saw a sign which said: “Choose your 
rut carefully, for you will be in it for a long 
time.” The ruts of life are apt to run like the 
life-sentence, “From now on.” 

None of these traits of self-consciousness 
would be possible without the unifying agen¬ 
cy of a more or less permanent nucleus self. 
If consciousness sprayed out into a shower of 
drops, or broke up into atomic parts, we could 
preserve none of our gains, we could keep no 
mental bank accounts. Everything would 
vanish into thin air as the spray at Niagara 
does. One of the greatest marvels about us is 
the fact that self-conscious experience tends to 
maintain an integral unity. Every mental 
operation is the expression of a unitary mind, 
in which the whole controls the parts. Alex¬ 
ander Sliand in his important book, The Foun¬ 
dations of Character, lays down the first fun¬ 
damental law of this principle: “Mental activ¬ 
ity tends, at first unconsciously, afterwards 
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consciously, to produce and sustain system and 
organization.” 1 

Conscious life from the very earliest stage 
tends to group impulses, instincts, and emo¬ 
tions into systems of interest. To get a vivid 
impression of a “system of interest” one needs 
only to observe a child who is watching the 
preparation of his milk bottle. There is a 
strain of attention with eyes almost glued to 
the object of interest. The body quivers with 
excitement. The mouth waters with anticipa¬ 
tory stimulus of the organs of taste. The mus¬ 
cles of neck and back are tense. The whole 
cubic contents of the little body reverberates 
with emotion. And yet every process corre¬ 
lates toward a single center of interest. Sim¬ 
ple functions tend to converge into the organi- 
zation of instincts, emotions', and purposive 
efforts. Instincts, emotions, and ideas, fo¬ 
cused upon a large inclusive end of life, form 
sentiments and loyalties which are of immense 
importance for personality and character, as 
we shall see later. Through all the formative 

1 Op. cit., p. 21. The Macmillan 
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stages “the psychological climate” of the per¬ 
son is taking shape and eventually it will color 
all experiences of life. It may be thought of 
as the formation of the permanent central 
stock of ideas, memories, and imaginative 
imagery through which, as “the apperceiving- 
mass,” all new experiences are henceforth to 
be ax)prehended and interpreted. 

A youth from a country village in Maine, 
where all the buildings were of wood, said on 
his first visit to Boston that the funny thing 
about Boston was that “the underpinnings of 
all the buildings ran clear up to the eaves.” 
lie saw all new buildings through the apper- 
ceiving-mass of early experience. Finally it 
must be noted that this higher type of con¬ 
sciousness, of which we are speaking, has the 
power of holding past and future together in 
, an indissoluble unity. . Henri Bergson has 
■ made much of the fact that consciousness is a 
preservation and accumulation of the past in 
the present. ■ But consciousness is just as cer¬ 
tainly an anticipation of the future as it is a 
memory of the past. We are always intent 
on wliat is coming. We run ahead of was and 
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is and foresee the outcome to be. We are vital¬ 
ly alive to the significance of expectation. 
Consciousness is a living tie which holds past 
and future together. Personal self-conscious¬ 
ness is an organic unity of past, and future 
with present meaning, and with inward power 

out of memory and expectation to create a 
novel future. 

It is through this inward capacity to create 
a novel future that a person possesses the pow¬ 
er of sol [-development. I am not thinking now 
of what is sometimes styled “a self-made 
man, which is supposed to he a somewhat rare 
performance and a matter of considerable 
pride on the part of the “maker.” I am think¬ 
ing of the unique power which every person 
possesses of becoming to some degree the cre¬ 
ator of his expanded life through the lift of 
ideals. It is what Wordsworth meant by his 
well-known line in The Excursion: 

; “So build we up the being that we are.” 

Obviously all forms of life, both low and 
possess an irrepressible urge forward. 
It seems as though the mysterious life-germ, 
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even on a low and bumble scale of life, were 
moving toward a preconceived goal, and were 
driven on by an inner nisus toward the realiza¬ 
tion of its destiny. Iluxley in a memorable 
passage describes tlie unfolding of life in a 
salamander’s egg. He says that in watching 
the forward march of life within the egg “one 
is almost involuntarily possessed with the idea 
that some more subtle aid to vision than the 
microscope would show the hidden artist, with 
his plan before him.” But the modern scien¬ 
tific method of interpreting life, on the pre¬ 
personal level, does not find it necessary to 
admit a teleological explanation of it, a pur¬ 
posive aim toward a goal in front. It may well 
be that we shall eventually find it necessary to 
revert to teleology in order to get a complete 
account of the urge of life and its tendency to 
“mutate” in upward directions, but biologists 
are not yet ready to reconstruct their methods 
of interpreting the nisus of life. They incline 
to hold the position that all changes in the low¬ 
er forms of life occur without any conscious 
end in view on the part of the individual of 
the species. There is surely a degree of spon- 
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taneity wherever there is life and a tendency to 

•» 

mutate in unpredictable ways, which means 
that the processes are super-mechanical and 
cannot be reduced to a physico-chemical de¬ 
scription. Life rolls up and preserves its past 
history in itself and exhibits a capacity of 



matter never does. 


i3ut life in any ease as soon as it appears in 
a self-conscious person introduces the power 
to forecast ideal situations and to act in refer¬ 
ence to a goal in front. The end in view, the 
teleological purpose, now comes into full play 
and becomes a momentous influence in deter¬ 
mining the deed which occurs. “It is we our¬ 
selves,” as Hegel once put it, “that develop 
ourselves.” We act to realize that which ex¬ 
isted before the act only as an ideal possibil¬ 
ity. We travel on ahead of what is achieved 
or attained and anticipate an event by fore¬ 
cast and then by the dynamic quality of this 
ideal vision we actually make the event occur. 
The “cause” of the act is the thought of an 
unattained object, a mental motor-cue. It is 
action a fronte. 
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To be a person is to be living by foresight 
and expectation. To be a person one must be 
able to look before and after and contrast the 
actual and the potential—what is and what 
may be. To be a person one must forereach 
toward an unattained good, a better state not 
yet existing but desired, and he must have the 
capacity to build up his life by his forecasts 
of an unattained self. These ideals of ours, 
at least the ones which are operative in our 
self-development, in our self-creation, are not 
just our capricious, subjective wusli-thoughts, 
born of a momentary w T him. Such ideals are 
usually “duds.” They have slight explosive 
or dynamic effect on the genuine development 
of personality. All great ideals of the crea¬ 
tive order have an immemorial history. They 
have sprung out of the £>ast and have been 
tested through the ages. The lifeblood of the 
race has gone into the ideals wdiich have the 
most far-reaching creative pow 7 er in our lives 
today. 

But they are not passed on to us like the 
Colonial furniture ,w r hich came over in the 
Mayflower or the Welcome. They are not ex- 
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tern ally conveyed or transmitted. They can¬ 
not be taken in capsules, or received as a gift. 
Neither a home, nor a church, nor a social 
group of any kind can give an ideal to a passive 
recipient The social environment furnishes 
the opportunity for the discovery of a creative 
ideal, but it must be the person’s own crea¬ 
tion. The environment does not stamp it in 
by a kind ot stencil plate. It must be the 
positive affirmation of a free soul. It must be 
an achievement of one’s very own, though it 
could not be achieved without the free grace 
ol the society which has formed the environ¬ 
ment in which the person is embedded as a 
unit. There is much more to be said of the 
technique of the formation of ideals. It will 
be enough to say here at this stage that an 
ideal is a necessary feature of a person’s life. 

1 o be a person is to be an ideal-forming being. 
T° be a person is to expand life in ideal direc¬ 
tions. A person is self-transcendent. He 
thinks beyond his achievements. He is all the 
time on ahead of the situation at which he has 
arrived. As Hegel once declared with great 
philosophical insight: “To have discovered a 
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limit is already to have transcended it.” We 
may not know the right direction of travel, but 
we carry marching orders in the very struc¬ 
ture of our being. 

The most remarkable of all our ways of 
living beyond the beaten track of what has 
been is our imperative call to live for and to 
create what ought to he. Moral obligation 
is man’s supreme mark of greatness. It is 
born of that ineradicable capacity in us to ex¬ 
pand life in ideal directions, though a moral 
trait comes into operation only when the per¬ 
son not only outruns what has been and is, but 
feels in addition an inevitable obligation to act 
to bring to pass the deed which the soul sees 
ought to be done. There is nothing more au¬ 
gust in this world than to see a man step for¬ 
ward in a moral crisis and say: “Here I stand. 
I cannot do otherwise. God help me. Amen.” 
It cannot be explained on a basis of prudence 
or by any farsighted calculation of interest. It 
is not due to the drive of instincts, or emotions, 
or racial habits which aid survival, for in 
many instances it makes survival impossible, 

or at least unlikely, -^l 
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A moral decision does not primarily rest on 
calculation of consequences, certainly not upon 
fear of consequences; such decisions are in¬ 
stances of prudence, not instances of moral 
action. It is true no doubt that the feeling of 
moral obligation, the voice of conscience, va¬ 
ries immensely from individual to individual. 
Those who speak of it as an imperial, absolute, 
and infallible authority, as Kant, Bishop 
Butler, Carlyle, Emerson, Newman, and many 
others do, have a highly developed moral ca¬ 
pacity. They are the type of persons to whom 
Socrates would have felt that he might safely 
entrust the ring of Gyges which made the 
wearer of it invisible and able to act in any 
way he wished without being seen. But most of 
us know possibly one or more good persons 
whom we would trust to do anything they 
might want to do. 

Moral obligation, like appreciation of music, 
or the enjoyment of beauty in art or poetry, 
or like skill in higher mathematics, or like mys¬ 
tical experience of God, runs a wide gamut of 
scales from very low to very high. But we 
should obviously turn to those who possess the 
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quality at the height which we call genius, if 
we wish to find its full significance. There is a 
noble passage in the Enneads of Plotinus which 
finely expresses this point, lie says: “As it is 
not for those to speak of the beauties of the 
material world who have never seen or known 
them— me n born blind, for instance—so must 
those be silent about the beauty of noble con¬ 
duct and knowledge who have never cared for 
such things; nor may those tell of the splendor 
of virtue who have never known the face of 
justice or temperance ( i . c., self-control), 
beautiful beyond the beauty of the morning 
and evening star.” (En. I, 16, 4.) My con¬ 
tention is that there is something in the deep¬ 
est nature of man’s being which sees through 
the welter and variations of time and change 
and custom, which holds to a vision of what 
eternally ought to be. There is in man’s con¬ 
science, as the central meaning of duty, a fun¬ 
damental distinction between what ought to 
he and what ought not to he. This central ca¬ 
pacity is the core of our moral grandeur as 
persons. It is like the capacity of “up and 
down,” “out and in,” “before and after,” or 
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our elemental logical distinctions. It cannot 
be derived from anything else or explained in 
terms of anything else and it would mean noth¬ 
ing to one who happened to he born without 
that central form of distinction. 

But it does not operate like a magical or 
infallible joracle, which clicks or pushes alike 
in the breast of the morally dull and lazy per¬ 
son and in the ethical kings of the race, who 
wear the ring of Gyges. All theories of con¬ 
science break down which treat it as an oracle, 
or which assume that it is an unvarying and 

• n 

infallible guide. They break down because the 

facts of life refute them. Anv one who has had 

% 

any experience as “a cure of souls” in this 
complicated world knows only too well how 
confused many seemingly good persons are 
when they try to find their path of duty amidst 
the conflicting voices. Every human con¬ 
science, even though there is at its center a 
fundamental form of moral distinction as 
unique as the sense of “up and down,” bears 
the marks of the social group and the tem¬ 
poral climate in which it has formed its moral 
ideals and its ethical habits. We have woven 
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ten thousand strands from the environment of 
our time into the fabric of our conscience. It 
may “take up more room in us,” as Huck Finn 
said, “than all the rest of our insides put to¬ 
gether,” and yet be quite warped and twisted 
by the established habits, the prevailing lit¬ 
erary taste, the religious trends, and the moral 
customs of the time, objectified in the laws, the 
institutions, the schools, the homes, the church¬ 
es, and the literature of the period. We can¬ 
not have a conscience which really functions 
in the actual stress of life if we hold a theory 
of it which detaches it from the rest of our life 
and considers it a miraculous principle, apart 
from and independent of our rich concrete ac¬ 
tual life, like the rainbow above Niagara ex¬ 
erting no shaping influence on the course of the 
flood of water. 

(Conscience is not an instinct, it is not an 
impulse, not a foreign “oracle”; it is our deep- 
est and most integral self, becoming awake, 
alive, and active whenever we face momentous 
issues of life. For the most part we move 
along on the level of unconscious moral habits, 
until our central aspirations are threatened, 
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our inmost ideals are challenged, our slowly 
formed character, the citadel of our personal¬ 
ity, is in jeopardy, and then the ground swell 
of our ideal self, usually submerged and below 
the level of consciousness, rises, becomes ar¬ 
ticulate, and asserts its sacred right to control 
the destiny of the person. There will be some 
who find it difficult to accept a theory of con¬ 
science which makes it less than infallible; but 
infallibilities in a growing, moving, unfolding 
world are far to seek and we ought not to ex¬ 
pect each individual person to be raised to the 
traditional authority of the Vatican, but never¬ 
theless the most august refuge we have amid 

the confusions of the world is this inner citadel 
of the soul. 

Self-sacrifice is a word of deep significance. 
It is used to express contributions made to the 

life of others at great cost in loss and suffering 

to the person that makes the contribution. It 

has seemed to many modern writers that there 

is a complete antinomy—a flat contradiction 

between self-realization and self-sacrifice, 
between the development of personality 
through culture and the undoing of it through 
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self-giving. It is true of course that there is 
something in all the deepest aspects of a per¬ 
son’s life which cannot be reduced to formu¬ 
lation or brought under rationalized concepts. 
It is further true that if life were to be as¬ 
sessed wholly in biological terms of survival- 
value and struggle for existence or in terms of 
hedonistic aims for pleasure items, then self- 
sacrifice would have to be pronounced an ir¬ 
rational twist of nature, or, as Benjamin Kidd 
preferred to call it, a “supranational” trait of 
life, too lofty and glorious for the human mind 
to handle. 

But the actual facts of life indicate that the 
principle of struggle for the life of others is as 
fundamental in the progress of species as is 
the principle of struggle for existence. The 
story of the slow evolution of mother-love is 
one of the most moving of all epics in the 
world. “Mutual aid” has made an immense 
contribution to the furtherance of life, as any 
reader may see in Kropotkin’s remarkable 
book with that title. Egotism and altruism 
are never quite completely sundered. Life as 
we know it could not go on with either of these 
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principles absent, any more than a stick could 
exist with only one end to it! There are eer- 
tain great elemental instincts and emotions 
which lie at the roots of all life of the human 
order and which seem to he at least as “ra¬ 
tional" as any of our native “life-urges.” 1 
refer to pity, compassion, sympathy, and the 
“tender feelings" of affection and love- 
response. They appear very early in the nor¬ 
mal infant’s career and they are important 
springs of action throughout the entire forma¬ 
tive stage of life. No child walks on the one 
leg of sheer egoism alone. He always leans 
also on his other leg, which is equally natural 
to him, of altruistic tendencies. 

Interest in the life of others, mutual aid, 
costly contribution to the welfare of others 
than self, have been deeply built into the very 
fiber of the life-process. There is a long in¬ 
heritance behind us. And we are not born as 
little incarnate centers of selfishness. We can¬ 
not therefore say, as I have been saying of the 
other essential traits of personality, that the 
tendency to make altruistic gifts of service 
“emerges,” as something unique, first with 
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the arrival of the person. We can, however, 
say with truth that self-sacrifice reaches a full 
blossom stage in the life of human persons 
which carries it to a level of inward richness 
and beauty that is wholly unique. This higher 
sacrificial stage of life could not come to birth 
without the spring of pure, sublimated love 
and loyalty. As soon as love arises in a strong 
degree action no longer focuses upon aims 
which concern the isolated self. There is no 
such thing any more as an “isolated self.” 
The moment love appears some of the “mine” 
is surrendered for the “thine,” or more truly 
the “mine” and the “thine” are fused into 
what is henceforth “ours.” Life becomes, in 
fact always is, highly “conjunct,” “over¬ 
individual,” that is, merged into self plus 
other, or others. Nobody is anything when all 
relationships with others are severed. St. 
Paul was an apostle of “the conjunct life” 
when he said: “If I have not love, I am noth¬ 
ing.” We are all like the half of a return ticket 
which bears the rubric, “Not good if detached.’’ 
The Russian ethical writer Vladimir Soloyev 

put the truth vividly in his statement: “ To con- 
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sider one’s self as the exclusive center of the 
universe is at bottom as absurd as to believe 
one’s self a glass chair, or the constellation of 
Ursa Major.” 2 

In short, it is only in a madhouse that one 
can find specimens of sheer egoism, a complete¬ 
ly isolated self, with no correlation with the 
interests of a group. Every sane person is an 
organic part of ‘‘a beloved community” of 
some sort. The unit-member is dependent at 
almost every point upon the life of the whole. 
To endeavor to live as an isolated, a sundered, 
unit is to lose the very thing life stands for, 
it is the shortest road to “defeat.” That is 
the mark of irrationality. On the other hand, 
it is profoundly rational to live for “the be¬ 
loved community” in which one’s life is em¬ 
bedded--. The mother’s life is interwoven and 
merged with the life of her child, for love al¬ 
ways forms “a beloved community.” Noth¬ 
ing truer could be written of pure love than is 
expressed in Tennyson’s lines: 

2 The Justification of the Good ( 1918 ), p. 73 . 
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“Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the 
chords with might; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in 
music out of sight.’’ 

The patriot’s life is “nothing” without the 
country he loves. The martyr does not want 
to “keep” his life if it involves losing the 
truth which is more precious than his life 
would be when sundered from it. We are for¬ 
ever dying to one type of self and living to 
another and more inclusive type. The saint 
feels that his real life consists in being a mem¬ 
ber of an invisible kingdom which is more real 
and significant than houses or lands or bank 
accounts or bonds, and he falls away from his 
attachment to the things of sense to live the 
life of the spirit. Sir Henry Jones expressed 
the situation very well when he said: “The 
diviner the man the wider (that is, the more 
inclusive) the world for which he lives and 
dies.” 

The kind of life I have been calling “sac- 
f rificial” and “costly” is, after all, not a way of 
/ negation. It is a way of affir mati on. It is 
still a question of the kind of life one wants 
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to live. I think perhaps Loyalty is the best 
word to express this positive side of the sacri¬ 
ficial life. Josiali Royce in his Philosophy 
of Loyalty is one of the best modern inter¬ 
preters of this life of loyalty. It is to be 
thought of as the willing and thoroughgoing 
devotion of a person to a cause when the 
“cause” is something which unites many 
selves into one community-self, dedicated to 
a glowing purpose. Loyalty is essentially a 
team spirit. The effect of it is enthusi¬ 
asm, contagion of spirit, heightened power, 
and readiness to suffer, endure, and even to 
die for the “cause.” This “thoroughgoing de¬ 
votion” reaches its height in an attitude of life 
which may be called consecration. It appears 
not only in teamwork for causes, which unite 
many individuals together for a common pur¬ 
pose, but consecration often raises a very or¬ 
dinary occupation of life to a high level of 
beauty and glory. Sacrificial ministry to the 
world through consecration to one’s occupa¬ 
tion or profession or labor may become one of 
the most beautiful of all life’s contributions. 
There is no great rich life for the worker in 
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any field until he learns how to lose his nar¬ 
row isolated self and to find himself in and 
through the obligations of his calling. 

There is no life of value that does not have a 
sacrificial, a costly, aspect to it, and there is at 
the same time no life of value that does not 
have in it an affirmation of what it wants to 
put itself into for its own life. The two 
strands of altruism and egoism are forever in¬ 
terwoven. No person can identify himself 
with any ideal without undergoing sacrifice. 
We come to any goal along paths of surrender. 
We attain to anything we want by giving up 
something which we also want. We call an 
act unselfish or sacrificial by asking whether 
the actor in his ultimate desire is aiming pri¬ 
marily to get or to give. It should further be 
said that a person, even as a member of a team 
or a loyalty-group, must never surrender his 
individual right to pass critical judgment upon 
the group to which he belongs. He must not al¬ 
low his team-group to become static, or to be a 
has-been. He must insist on his right to ad¬ 
vance, to live abreast of the best demands of the 

times, and when he cannot carry his group 
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forward with him, he must reserve the right 
to transfer his loyalty to a group in which he 
can be free to live and grow'. The first law of 
life is: Be a free, sincere, forward-moving per¬ 
son. 



CHAPTER V 


SPRINGS AND AGENCIES OF 
LIFE-FORMATION 

It is passing strange bow little thought has 
been given, or is being given, to the big busi¬ 
ness of molding lives and bringing them to 
their full realization as persons. We should 
never think of building the bridges over our 
great rivers on the hit-or-miss methods on 
which most lives are built. For the bridges, 
we insist upon the plan of an expert; but we 
somehow assume that human lives can come 
into shape without any plan and without any 
expert guidance. The fact that the world is in 
such a ‘ ‘ mess ” at the present time is at least 
in part due to the carelessness and the un¬ 
concern that have been shown during previous 
generations over the way lives are shaped. 
There are no doubt many factors that have 
combined to produce this “depressed era” in 
modern times, and some of the factors were 
unpredictable and beyond control; but as is 
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always the case the personal coefficients, the 
type of men behind the scenes and on the stage 
are the most important factors. The last thing 
of course a believer in the autono my of free 
will would want would be a regimented and 
pattern-shaped system of life-formation, and 
therefore the expert’s plan here will natural¬ 
ly be of quite a different order from that of 
the engineering expert’s plan for the bridges 
over the rivers in which there are no “inde¬ 
pendent variable” factors. The creative, the 
unique, aspects of life are the most precious 
features in its formation. 

One of the main problems of education is to 
discover how to make life expand and increase 
iii values. Enlargement and enrichment are 
two of the surest tests of sound education. We 
can of course think of life as merely surviving, 
as simply going on, like a stream with n o tribn- 
taries. Some of the Victorian evolutionists 
often talked of life as though “survival” were 
the main test of fitness. A straight line, or a 
thread of number 70 cotton, would represent 
this shoestring type of life, going on from 
birth to death with no increment. The start- 
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ing point and tlie goal would be a mathematical 
equation, A = A. There never was in actual 
fact a life quite as thin as that. But as an 
imaginary conception it may stand in contrast 
to what I am going to call the cone-shaped life, 
expanding from its apex at birth, with a steady 
increase of life-gains measured by the ever- 
enlarging diameter of the value-cone. 

Our problem in this chapter is to find the 
essential springs and agencies which bring, or 
at least assist in bringing, the expansion and 
increase of life-value. Of course there is a 
mysterious inner urge without which outside 
forces and influences would be largely in vain. 
The most marvelous thing about life is the 
elan vital, the spo ntane ous push which makes 
life life. The most authoritative aim in us is 
will to grow , to develop, to expand. We 
could never conjure an oak tree out of a germ¬ 
less acorn, and we should never get a cone- 
shaped life out of a baby that was devoid of 
inward urge. Prof. George Herbert Palmer 
used to tell of a boy who was being called by 
his mother very late in the morning. “Aren’t 
you ashamed to be lying here so late?” the 
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mother says, as she calls the boy. “Yes, 
mother/' the boy answers, “I am ashamed, but 
I had rather be ashamed than get up!” The 
inner urge seems here to run very low. What 
is needed in a case like that of the boy who 
had “rather be ashamed than get up,” is to 
find some way to arouse a new interest, to 
create a new desire. If a bird-lover, for in¬ 
stance, gave him a pair of opera glasses and 
invited the boy to go with him on an early 
morning expedition to make a list of migrat¬ 
ing birds at that season, the boy would no 
doubt be up so early that he would disturb all 
the rest of the family! 

Interest and desire are the magic words 
that hold the secret of life. But who has the 
magic wand to touch and awaken the soul of 
the unkindled boy or girl? There are few 
more moving stories than those that tell how 
Anne Sullivan and Dr. Samuel Howe dealt 
with the “clay-shuttered” minds of Helen Kel¬ 
ler and Laura Bridgman and turned them into 
cone-shaped lives. Dr. Howe in describing his 
work of emancipation likened himself to a 
fisherman who lets down his line with no re- 
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suits. He pulls it up from time to time and 
rebaits the hook in more enticing ways and 
triesTagain. For six months, Dr. Howe tells 
us, he let down his line without ever having a 
single responsive nibble from his pupil. “At 
length, one day,” he says, “I felt a tug on my 
line and I drew Laura Bridgman’s soul up 
into the light.” 

The favorite method of approach for re¬ 
forming lives, which former generations have 
stressed, has been that of convicting the in¬ 
dividual of sin. There can, I suppose, be lit¬ 
tle doubt that it has sometimes been an effec¬ 
tive method. It is possible to name great per- 
/ sonalities who have “found” themselves by 
/ discovering that they were “lost,” were astray, 

f were on the wrong track. They have begun life 

all over again by discovering that they were 
spiritually bankrupt, down and out, and the 
width of the world away from the right path. 
These “twice-born” souls who have had a 
“crisis,” who turned sharply about, dropped 
their load of sin and began anew, “like a lit¬ 
tle child,” have sometimes been deeper and 
completer persons, as William James has 
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shown, than they could probably ever have 
become bv a healthy-minded, crisis - less 
growth. 

But nevertheless the drive to convict of sin 
often hardens rather than softens, or con¬ 
verts, the individual. It stands him face to 
face with his failure, his blunder, his littleness. 
It may very well embitter him, discourage him, 
and make him a rebel. The revivalist counts 
his harvest of converts, but he has no list of 
those who went away case-hardened, of those 
who contracted a lifelong complex, of those 
who concluded this “quest” is not for me. “I 
am s terile of the religious germ.” It is a 
muclThetter way, I am confident, if one can 
find out how to do it, to con rid the youth of 
the possibilities of goodness, of righteousness, 
to awaken his spirit to the pursuit of the un¬ 
attained, to quicken his imagination, to arouse 
in him the irrepressible urge to explore, to ad¬ 
venture, to make something of his life. A 
youth, when some one succeeds in kindling his 
hopes and creating an interest in his future, 
will often leap almost to the full height of 

manhood. 
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Here one sees the marvelous power of the 
Great Galilean, who always opened out new 
horizons of life for persons who thought they 
were at a dead end. He turned sunsets of life 
to sunrises of joy for a great variety of per¬ 
sons—the man possessed with torments of fear, 
the paralytic with his withered arm, the sin¬ 
ning woman with her withered hopes, the poli¬ 
tician Zacchaeus with his crooked practices, 
and Peter with his fickle disposition and his 
impulsive nature. They saw through his faith 
in them what they might become if they tried 
again. That gift of kindling faith and hope in 
defeated souls is the teacher’s supreme gift. 
There is always a slumbering moral germ 
there, so long as sanity lasts, if one knows how 
to touch it with the magic wand and quicken 
it to action. 

Before turning to speak of the agencies of 
expansion I should like to deal very brief¬ 
ly with the significance of restraints. There 
is a widespread “heresy” abroad—at least I 
think it is a heresy—that restraints and disci¬ 
plines are old-fashioned and out of date. 
There are some “new” mothers who assume 
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that the child is such a “divine dear" that lie 
I should be left to follow his urges and his 
heaven-given instincts. There are some teach- 
1 ers of the “progressive" type who stress so 
i strongly the appeal of interest in education 
1 hat they miss the equally important feature 
of discipline, the cultivation of patience and 
control, the formation of the quality of hard¬ 
ness and endurance when the flame of native 

' 

interests has died awav. 

* 

There is something we can learn from old 
mother nature. She is certainly not soft or 
easy with her fyrood. She has hedged us about 
with natural restraints. She says “Don’t” 
with a megaphone. She abounds in red lights 
and semaphores, which one ignores at his peril. 
She is trying to say, though there is no voice 
or language, that the way of the transgressor 
is not only difficult but impossible. You can¬ 
not break her laws. When you slide over the 
edge of a roof or topple off a mountain ledge 
of rock for your swift descent, you are not 
breaking the law of gravitation. You are illus¬ 
trating it. 

( Nature’s world is full of moral significance, 
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and tlie way to conquer her, as Bacon said cen¬ 
turies ago, is to pay attention to her commands 
and her lessons. She is forever opening and 
shutting doors of life which have to do with 
our destiny. You may “hitch your wagon to 
a star,” or you may have “the stars in their 
courses” fight against you, as once they fought 
against old gisera. Nobody can well think 
that nature is “soft” or even “tender.” But 
she is often sphinxlike. Her message is hard 
to decipher. Her medicines of correction are 
often delayed. - She keeps intimating that you 
will have serious trouble with your teeth if you 
do not look out. She gives internal warnings 
and twinging pains when you eat the wrong 
foods. But few of us see in advance the dismal * 
prospect of employing man-made teeth, the 
full calamity of permanent indigestion, or the 
handicap of trying to do a lifework with a 
jangling or half-wrecked nervous system. 
When the acute stage of trouble comes, she will 
\ say, in her way of saying, “I told you so”; 
but we never quite believed her until finally 
she “smites once and smites no more.” 

Social restraints—the disciplines of society 
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—arc not quite so “apocalyptic" and down¬ 
right as nature's methods arc. They arc, too, 
expressed in a language nearer our own tongue. 
The delays of consequences are usually not so 
long as nature’s system allows. The law of so¬ 
ciety imposes exact penalties on all offenders 

and you violate its demand at vour immediate 
* • 

peril. Society has drawn upon the long expe¬ 
rience of the race and the whole social struc¬ 
ture is woven full of “Thou shalt nots,” which 
call for attention. 

But there are grave limits to the effective¬ 
ness of the best and most forcible methods of 
restraint. No fences or parapets built around 
a youth will ever form in him a spirit devoted 
. to a life of positive goodness. We must pass 
over “the great divide” from negation to af¬ 
firmation, from “Don’t” to “I am highly re¬ 
solved.” “I wish no was a swear word, mam¬ 
ma,” a little hoy said, “for then you wouldn’t 
say it.” There is a powerful paralile..in our 
Gospels of a life “empty, swept, and gar¬ 
nished,” which very quickly becomes filled 
with seven times as many “suggestions” to evil 
as was the case before it was emptied. There is 
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no “safety” until the right interests are 
formed and the right desires are created. 

Among the most important of the early ex¬ 
panding influences are those unconscious agen¬ 
cies of suggestion which bring enlargement to 
the growing life. They are the instinctive ten¬ 
dencies to imitate others. The importance of 
imitation has no doubt been exaggerated by 
those who first discovered its role in the pre- 
kindergarten stage of life. And yet those 
primitive influences of suggestion, those con¬ 
tagious forces which make the child copy what 
others do, are and remain essential features in 
the process of becoming a person. Imitation is 
at first an instinctive process by which atti¬ 
tudes are assumed and movements are made 
without any clear consciousness of a reason 
for the attitude or the movement. Expressive 
acts, like smiling or showing sadness, are per¬ 
formed without a foresight of results. 

These bodily movements which come from 
imitative acts give the child a mass of memory 
material which forms the nucleus of real emo¬ 
tions and true volitions. By imitating the ac¬ 
tions of persons the child becomes conscious of 
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his own powers, discovers through these imi¬ 
tative actions how persons feel, and takes an 
important step on the way to be a person him¬ 
self. It is also through imitative processes 
that the mastery of language is made by which 
the differentiation of self and other is great¬ 
ly heightened. Self-utterance is possible only 
through language, and language can be mas¬ 
tered only in and through society by imitative 
processes. The young child is one of the most 
im itative be ings in the world. He is almost as 
suggestible as a hypnotized subject. Accents 
of speech, pronunciation of words, characteris¬ 
tic gestures, style of writing, quality of man¬ 
ners are for better or for worse copies of the 
model nearest at hand.* “Thy speech bewray- 
eth thee,” a listener in Jerusalem told Peter; 
“thou art a Galilean.” The more he denied 
it, the more his accent demonstrated his Gali¬ 
lean origin. 

Imitative movements, which in the begin¬ 
ning are instinctive, very soon become pur¬ 
poseful and deliberate, though there is always 
a submerged depth to these sympathetic move¬ 
ments which are initiated by the actions of per- 
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sons in our environment. Many of our cur¬ 
rent ideas and ideals can be traced to the silent 
influence of persons whom we admired in our 
childhood, persons who had prestige in our 
little world of long ago. We took then as final 
and authoritative truth what was solemnly af¬ 
firmed by persons who, we assumed, ought to 
know, and we unquestioningly accepted their 
affirmation. The power of example, the in¬ 
fluence of a pattern-type, can hardly be over¬ 
emphasized. We pick up our architectural 
plan of life from our heroes and exemplars, 
who quietly suggest to us the pos&rbilitieS^of 
life and make us see what we want to be and to 
become. That is what St. Paul had in mind 
vhen he wrote the great words: ‘‘Beholding 
as in a mirror the glory [which means char¬ 
acter] of the Lord, we are changed into the 
same image from character to character.” 
Heroes in history, pattern figures in literature, 

i * 

exemplars in fiction are our guides and the 
builders of our destiny. Many a youth has 
“found himself” when he has found the silent, 
contagious, redemptive power of a hero that 
appeals to hirm "—— 
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Perhaps a word ought to he said, in passing, 
of that strange contrast effect which certain 
types of persons produce on the mind. Some 
persons suddenly give us a revelation of what 
we do not want to be. We see as it were 
placarded before us in a life what we know we 
fto'TmFwant. “Well, anyhow,” we say, “I do 
not want that kind of a life”; and we react 
contra. It may be the “mission” which some 
persons have in the world to exhibit a glaring 
example of the type to be revolted from! 
What a sandwich man, what an advertising 
person, that would be! 

The formation of habit is one of our major 
agencies of life-formation. It enables us to 
conserve t he gains of experience. We catch 
fleeting impulses, suggestions, and resolves 
and turn them into character by acting on 
them. Once they are put into action they tend 
to recur. The very molecules of our nerves 
and muscles thus become our moral allies or 
enemies; for character is a tendency to act, and 
good character is a rightly fashioned will—a 
formed tendency to act wisely and well. I 
was speaking in an audience once when I saw 
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some one in front of me ra^fdly using her 
fingers with flying movements in the palm of 
a young woman’s hand. When I sat down 
Helen Keller, who was the young woman, rose 
and spoke, two or three times quoting what I 
had just said. She had caught my thoughts 
from the contacts of Anne Sullivan’s fingers 
in her palm, and I felt in an instant the mar¬ 
vel of this habitual power to feel and inter¬ 
pret contacts and muscle movements. And I 
saw as I never had seen before how the quality 
of a person’s life hangs on the conservation of 
the gains of experience through habit-systems. 

But there is a bad side to habit as well as a 
constructive side—a bad side even to good hab¬ 
its. That power of conservation through hab¬ 
it tends to make us conservatives in spirit. 
We are always in danger of mechanization, of 
growing stiff, static, and unprogressive. Hab¬ 
it stabilizes life, steadies it, and keeps it mov¬ 
ing in orderly and recurrent fashion. But it is 
likely to eliminate novelty, uniqueness, fresh¬ 
ness, and originality. The gains are saved, to 
be sure, but at high cost, if one is to be turned 
into an automaton, working like a high- 
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powered flywheel. Habit is an asset for per¬ 
sonality only if, while one conserves his pains, 
he keeps free to move on continually to new 
achievements, fresh conquests, and creative ad¬ 
ventures. 

The enlargement of the mind through sys¬ 
tematic instruction is obviously of major im¬ 
portance for our theme. It is what has most 
often been meant by education. The question 
whether education is “drawing out,” or “in¬ 
forming,” the mind need not concern us, for 
no real education is either—or of these two 
processes, but both of them combined. The 
mind, as Plato showed in the Thcaetetus, is 
never to be thought of as a bird-cage recepta¬ 
cle which the teacher is to fill with birds that 
are caught by him and put into it—each bird 
representing an item of information, an idea 
put in from the outside. The process of in¬ 
forming should always at the same time be a 
process of awakening. Socrates with his usual 
mixture of wisdom and humor called himself 
a mental midwife to the youth of his time. 
The youth of Athens, he says in the Theaete- 
tus, “have never learnt anything from me, but 
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they have discovered for themselves in their 
own minds treasures manifold for their pos¬ 
session. Ot this birth I under Heaven am 
the cause.” He presented his information in 
such a way that the recipient became a crea¬ 
tive contributor. The effect was a birth proc¬ 
ess of ideas and ideals. Whatever the youth 
got, it was his own. His mind had co-operated 
in producing the truth. The enlarging process 
of education is, thus, an accumulation of in¬ 
sight, a cultivation of imagination, and a 
process of quickening the mind to its creative 
tasks. 

Nobody can be a steady, stabilized person 
until he has formed his mind with an appre¬ 
ciation ot the ideas, the ideals, and the perma¬ 
nent satisfactions which constitute the good 
life. We have seen how fruitful exemplars 
and pattern lives are for supplying the forma¬ 
tive material, the architectural plan of the 
good life. Almost more important, however, 
is the accumulated stock of ideas and princi¬ 
ples which constitute the basic building ma¬ 
terial of the good life. What a person thinks 
about the meaning of life more perhaps than 
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anything else determines what life will he. 
There is no greater handicap to a person than 
a wrong theory, which blocks him at every 
turn and mav defeat the noblest intentions. 

w 


It is a great asset to discover early in life the 
eternal signilicanceof the good life and to know 
that there is no permanent place in the uni¬ 
verse for a Jerrv-built life. 


Another enlarging influence is the forma¬ 
tion of one's life-ambition. It is hardly pos¬ 
sible to launch out with enthusiasm until one 
discovers what he wants to put his life into in 
the outside tasks of the world. It is difficult 


to expand without setting about the conquest 
of something out there in the stubborn world. 
We find ourselves, strangely enough, by going 
out of ourselves, by overcoming opposition and 
resistance in concrete forms, and by coining 
back in the strength of our victories. The na¬ 
tive acquisitive tendencies in most of us are 
too strong and need to be restrained, but few 
things are more important for life than a clean 
and noble ambition to make one’s life con¬ 
tribute to the general stock of human values. 

I am inclined to think that the love of power 
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is a more subtle and dangerous ambition than 
is the love of wealth, subtle and dangerous as 
that is. This spring of power is often at the 
heart of the desire for wealth. Ownership is a 
way to power. This will to power can also 
lurk in the desire for ecclesiastical position, 
and it may creep into the aim to acquire knowl¬ 
edge, for it is a proverb that knowledge is 
power. And yet ambition may be one of the 
purest of all motives. And it is difficult to see 
how a great life can be formed without ambi¬ 
tion. Any change of the social order which 
would cut the nerve of free, creative ambition 
to make one’s personal life count for human 
progress would be, I am sure, a tragedy. It is 
one of the tasks of education to train and direct 
ambition from narrow aims of acquisition to 
the wider fields of relationships, responsibili¬ 
ties, and social tasks. 

But it is never enough to attain, to achieve, 

and to expand. The good life is inherently the 

life that is intimately shared. Life should be 

a thing of grace and beauty—“ beautifully- 

good” as Plato would say—not merely a thing 

of successful efficiency. There must therefore 
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he agencies of consecration as well as agencies 
of enlargement. The formation of great loyal¬ 
ties is as important in education as is the busi¬ 
ness of instruction. Life—life of intrinsic 

richness—is fundamental)v vicarious. No 

* 

person can live or die solely unto himself. No¬ 
body sins without staining somebody else’s 
life. Nobody is holy without creating an at¬ 
mosphere which makes it easier for somebody 
else to be holy. There are no water-tight com¬ 
partments in this ship of life on which we are 
sailing. If we are going to be good at all, we 
are going to help to make goodness triumph 
and prevail in the great world of which we are 
an organic part. When one wakes up and dis¬ 
covers how tightly we are bound into the so¬ 
cial fabric, and how profoundly the destiny of 
other lives hangs on us, it brings a solemn 
sense of consecration to life. Especially is this 
true when our own little ones toddle up to our 
knees and say that they want to grow up and be 
like Daddv. 

Love is one of the mightiest of all our human 
loyalties, and it is one of the greatest of all 
agencies of consecration. It certainly enlarges 
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life as few things do. But it does much more 
than that. It beautifies and glorifies life with 
a peculiar quality of ra diance . There are 
great instincts and emotions at the roots of 
love. It can be coarse and fleshly. But great 
love sublimates these instinctive springs and 
quickens all the ideal energies of life. Love is 
a supreme solvent of selfishness. It makes sac- 
\ rifice easy, natural, and joyous. We are ready 
to impoverish ourselves that we may promote 
and advance those whom we love. Such a 
precious loyalty as love is ought not to be 
lightly formed and certainly not easily laid 
down or ended. To enter upon it is the most 
I important step of life, and it is worthy of the 
deepest consideration and the wisest insight. 
If, as we believe, God is love, the most perfect 
approach to Him is through a true and beau¬ 
tiful human love. 

I Loyalty to one's occupation, or profession, 
as a way of ministry, is a consecrating force 
of a high order. We have, too often, thought 
of a profession solely as a means of acquisi¬ 
tion. We need to see how it might become the 

noblest form of ministry. Few things are finer 
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than loyalty to those who are to buy your 
wares, the output of your factory. It is the 
mark of the nobility of a profession—of doc¬ 
tor, lawyer, teacher—that it can be made a 


means of service to all who are the recipients 

of its skill. A little bov in Sund av school was 

• • 

asked by his teacher what lesson he got from 
the story of the Good Samaritan. “The lesson 
I get from it,’’ he said, “is that when you are 
in trouble your neighbors ought to help you.” 
That is the old note of emphasis on “returns,” 
and it quite completely misses the spirit of the 
beautiful parable. We are very familiar with 
the type of loyalty that promises to d efend t he 
Constitution by force of arms. It is the loyal¬ 
ty expected of the new citizen when he declares 
his allegian££_io the United States, and of the 
old citizen when he secures a passport to travel 
abroad. But how slow we are to cuTfiVnte that 
higher loyally through which our sincere and 
consecrated lives produce by silent influence 
a purer, nobler, and truer public spirit, an am¬ 
pler atmosphere for all who are around us to 
breathe. “The greatest legacy a hero leaves 
his race is—to have been a hero.” And the 
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greatest le gacy a genuine patriot leaves is the 
public spirit which his life creates and which 
becomes the “necessary air” that those who 
come after him will breathe. Think of the 
contribution of our greatest patriots and he¬ 
roes to the ideal significance of America! 
America today peculiarly needs persons who 
have this higher consecration of loyalty. 

We reach perhaps our highest peak of con¬ 
secration when we are loyal to our tasks and 
duties and our purposes of life because we 
have caught the vision that God needs us. God 
fulminates no moral victories from the sky. 
If good is ever achieved, we men and women 
must achieve it. If sin and evil are ever to be 
put down, we must lend our minds and arms to 
the task of putting them down. A greater Will 
than ours works through us and invites us to 
be fellow-laborers with Him. We are at our 
best and highest when we feel that God is with 
us as our Great Companion, when we see that 
something He cares for would fail if we failed, 
and when we set ourselves to our human tasks 
of loyalty out of pure love for Him. Much of 

the time we go to our tasks of life with very 
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little vision of their divine significance. We 

think perhaps as little of God in our day’s 

work as the honcvbce thinks of mathematics 

* 

as he shapes his cell, or as the spider does as she 
spins her web. But once in a while we come 
up on a mount of vision or we catch a peep¬ 
hole insight of what it all means—and we 
fling ourselves at our task for the sheer love 
of God. An unknown mvstic of the fourteenth 
century nobly expressed this loyalty when he 
said, “I would fain be to the Eternal God 
what a man’s own hand is to the man.” 
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IS THERE AN AREA OF FREEDOM 
IN THE LIFE OF A PERSON? 

It is doubtful whether any other one 
of the problems of human life has been the 
occasion of so much futile debate as has the 
problem of what used to be called the Free¬ 
dom of the Will. Through all the centuries 
of intellectual curiosity the problem has stub¬ 
bornly remained unsolved, if not insoluble. 
And strangely enough the abstract, reasoned 
answers for or against Freedom appear to 
have had no noticeable decisive influence on 
the concrete action of the debaters. More than 
once in history formulations of doctrines 
which appeared to be fatalism, instead of de¬ 
stroying individual activity and tarnishing 
moral character, have seemed to have just the 
opposite effect. 

The old-fashioned debate was in the main a 
battle of words—a veritable ‘‘logomachy-W 

partly because the opponents were loose in 
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their definitions and were fighting over unreal 
issues. If freedom is to he defined to mean the 
possibility of an act of choice for no reason 
whatever, the dehate obviously becomes fool¬ 
ish. A “free,” capricious, unmotived choice 
would not he an intelligent act of will anyhow. 
It would he an irrational event, like the mirac¬ 
ulous wheel of Leibnitz' imaginary mill, which 
turned causelesslv round and round for no rea- 

V 

son at all. Nobody ever finds or can find an 

%/ 

empirical instance of such a “happening," 
and the debate on such an issue is otiose, like 
discussing how many angels can dance on the 
point of a needle. AYe demand first of all to 
see the angels and measure their feet before we 
discuss the problem. 

In this discussion now before us I am going 
to mean by Freedom that a person in the 
sphere of ethical decisions is a decisive factor 
in causing his own acts. This merely means 
that our essential acts are our very own. They 
are self-chosen acts. They are not compelled. 
They are not forced in upon us from the out¬ 
side. There is absence of external compulsion. 
In short, a person has an area of self-auton- 
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oniy. lie does not perform his acts by the 
push of a spring-coil, like a Christmas toy. 
The freedom I am talking about then means 
that our acts are chosen by us, in so far as they 
are intelligent acts, because we identify our¬ 
selves with a purpose which we are convinced 
ought to be realized. Our moral purpose 
through its ideals projects into the temporal 
order deeds which have a unique aspect. I 
mean by that that there is a creative aspect of 
novelty to a genuinely ethical deed. It is not 
merely the sum of describable antecedents. It 
cannot be adequately expressed under a uni¬ 
versal rubric. The element of uniqueness is 
there and it comes from within ourselves and 
is a real factor to be considered. Our crucial 
events are not rattled off as links in a chain 
already forged. They are not forced upon us 
by a rigid iron environment. We possess an 
area of creative power. These short assertive- 
sentences are not dogmatic declarations. They 
are simply attempts to state with clarity what 
I intend to mean by freedom; if we can find 
anything like it in our universe. 

The problem of freedom raises more serious- 
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lv than most problems do Hie question of the 
essential character of the universe. There are 
types of world-systems in which any degree oi 
freedom would be inconceivable; there are 
other types of world-systems in which freedom 
would follow as a matter of course. If. there¬ 
fore, one is to face this issue of freedom serious¬ 
ly, he must settle his accounts first of all with 
the Weltanschauung, the world-system, to 
which he gives his allegiance. lie must, too, 
settle clearly in his mind what is involved in 
the nature of personality and in what way the 
person as a moral being is related to the rest 
of the world-svstem. 

Spinoza’s world-system is an excellent illus¬ 
tration of a metaphysical formulation of a type 
of world in which there could be no freedom 
for an individual in it. The world for Spinoza 
is one indivisible whole and the “parts” 
have their place and their being absolutely de¬ 
termined by the nature of the one ultimate 
eternal substance. In the words of Josiah 

Rovce, “This universal substance makes you 
» ' 

what you are, forces you into this place in the 
nature of things, rules you as the higher truth 
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rules the lower, as the wheel rules the spoke, 
as the storm rules the raindrop, as the tide 
rules the wavelet, as the snowdrift rules 
the fallen snowflake.” Rovce’s further 
exposition of this monolithic world of Spinoza 
is so admirably done that I should like to con¬ 
tinue the quotation. “All things that hap¬ 
pen,” he declares, “result from the one sub¬ 
stance. This surely means that what happens 
now and what happened millions of years ago 
are, for the substance, equally present and nec¬ 
essary results. To illustrate once more in my 
own way: A spider creeping back and forth 
across a circle could, if she were geometrically 
disposed, measure out in temporal succession 
first this diameter and then that. Crawling 
first over one diameter she would say, ‘I now 
find this so long.’ Afterwards examining an¬ 
other diameter, she would say, ‘It has now 
happened that what I have just measured 
proves to be precisely so long as what I meas¬ 
ured some time since, and no longer.’ The toil 
of such a spider might last many hours, and 
be full of such successive measurements, each 

marked by the spun thread of web. But the 
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true circle itself within which the web was 
spun, the circle in actual space as the geometer 
knows it, would its nature be thus a mere series 
of events, a mere succession of spun threads? 
Xo, the true circle would be timeless, a truth 
founded in the nature of space, outlasting, pre¬ 
ceding, determining all the weary web-spin¬ 
ning of this timeworn spider. Even so we, 
spinning our web of experience in all its dreary 
complication in the midst of the eternal nature 
of world-embracing substance, imagine that 
our lives somehow contain true novelty, dis¬ 
cover for the substance what it never knew be¬ 
fore, invent new forms of being. It is not 
so .” 1 

No less rigid and ironbound is the world- 
system which a materialistic scientist con¬ 
structs. Bertrand Russell may supply us with 
the picture of that fateful type of world. 
“Man is the product of causes which had no 
prevision of the end they were achieving; his 
origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, his 

1 Royce, Spirit of Modern Philosophy , pp. 61, 62. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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loves and his beliefs, are but the outcome of 
accidental collocations of atoms.” “Blind to 
good and evil, reckless of destruction, omnipo¬ 
tent matter rolls on its relentless way.” 2 This 

V 

was written in 1910, but it is as old-fashioned 
in its account of “matter” and “atoms” as 
though it was written in a former century. 
“Atoms” are no longer thought of as little 
solid entities, nor is “matter” considered now 
to be “omnipotent.” This passage is, how¬ 
ever, a fine illustration of the way scientists 
and philosophers rolled out their dogmatic 
utterances when they ought to have humbly 
proffered their interpretations as temporary 
working hypotheses. It was a gigantic and 
unwarranted assumption that anybody then 
fully understood “material processes.” 

William James has drafted in his Pluralistic 
Universe (1909) the most vivid picture that 
any one has drawn in modern times of a world 


in which “chance,” “freedom,” “ 


indetermin¬ 


ism” are as normal a feature and as much to 


be expected as “causes” are to be expected. 


2 Philosophical Essays, p. 60 and p. 70. 
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In fact, for James, “Causality” is “an altar 
to an unknown god.” As early as 1870 be bad 
characteristically written in bis notebook: 
“My tirst act of free will shall be to believe 
in free will.” So that we may well suspect that 
James' world-system was an attempt to con¬ 
ceive a universe kindly disposed to free will 
rather than that be found free will emerging 
as a corollary of bis world-system. James’ il¬ 
lustration from the chess game is famous and 
is his attempt to show that a world might have 
an element of chance in it and yet be brought 
in the end to a wise goal. “Suppose two men 
before a chessboard,” he wrote in The Dilem¬ 
ma of Determinism, “the one a novice, the 
other an expert player of the game. The ex¬ 
pert intends to beat. But he cannot foresee 
exactly what any one actual move of his ad¬ 
versary may be. He knows, however, all the 
possible moves of the latter; and he knows in 
advance how to meet each of them by a 
move of his own which leads in the direction 
of victory. And the victory infallibly arrives, 
after no matter how devious a course, in the 
one predestined form of checkmate to the nov- 
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ice s King. . . . So the Creator would not need 
to know all the details of actuality until they 
came. . . . Of one thing, however, he might be 
certain; and that is that his world was safe, 
and that no matter how much it might zigzag 
he could surely bring it home at last^ 

When one turns from more or less dogmat¬ 
ically constructed systems of thought to the 
actual tacts and experiences of life it always 
stems as though the individual person pos 
sessed the power of self-direction. If we ap¬ 
proach the problem naively, nobody apparent¬ 
ly doubts the fact that consciousness steers ac¬ 
tion. James as a psychologist is not overstat¬ 
ing the testimony of our minds when he says: 
“The whole sting and excitement of our vol¬ 
untary life depends on our sense that in it 
things are really being decided from one mo¬ 
ment to another.” Consciousness of our hu¬ 
man type appears to be causative of deeds. If 
we thought differently, we should act different¬ 
ly. Our ideas and our ideals are real factors 

3 The Will to Believe and Other Essays, pp. 181, 182. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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and determine both wliat we do and what we 
become. We are constantly confronted with 
dual, or plural, possibilities and what we desire, 
what we think, what we consent to, settles 
which alternative shall become actual in tin* 
world ot events. Personal consciousness is 
dynamic and it opens or shuts doors of deci¬ 
sion and doors of action. 

Every idea which comes to focus in a mind 
is propulsive. It tends to go into action. 
Some ideas are of course notoriously explo¬ 
sive, but to some degree, however slight, every 
idea is a tendency to act. We should note this 
propulsive* tendency much more than we do if 
it were not for our habits, our mental 


“fringes,” our subconscious inhibitory proc¬ 
esses, which meet and slow down the impulse 
to act. Each suggestion which would nonnal- 


1 \, if unhindered, tend to set our muscles go¬ 
ing has to take its chance with a barrage of 
inhibitions. It has, in minds of our type, to 
face the opposition. It must run the gantlet 
of counter-reasons. It must look conse¬ 


quences in the face and meet the forecast of 
the results involved in it. Hence comes pause, 
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hesitation, postponement for more wisdom. 
We put our intentions into cold-storage and de¬ 
lay action; but however delayed or postponed, 
the idea which enters consciousness is a ten¬ 
dency to act. It will not become an act until 
it dominates attention, overcomes inhibitions, 
and gets the right of way in the inner world 
where other ideas are competing rivals to it. 

We act finally only by a vital process of se¬ 
lection. To be a person is to select. The will 
is not an entity, above the mind; it is the uni¬ 
fied person selecting the actors and directing 
the mental drama—it is ourself acting. Arch¬ 
bishop Temple in his Gifford Lectures, Na¬ 
ture, Man and God (p. 234), defines Will as 
the whole organized nature of the person, when 
engaged in truly moral action. It is, he says, 
the man’s “personality as a whole.” Again, 
he says, “The Will is the name for our per¬ 
sonality so far as it is integrated.” The idea, 
or the ideal, which do mih atCsatte ntion at the 
moment is the expression of what our present i 
self wants. We act in the light of intentions, 
of meanings, of insights. It is something un¬ 
realized in front of us toward which we act. 
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The ideal which gets our vote does not point to 
what has been or what is; it is not a push from 
behind—it looks away to what ought to be. It 
is the pull of the future. So long as we are 
occupied with meanings and intentions, so long 
as we are in the actual stream of life, our deci¬ 
sions follow our dominant ideas and we never 
have any doubts that we are the masters of our 
fate and the captains of our souls./ Every one 
in the swing and march of life-processes feels 
that he has “power on his own act.” 

Doubt and question come in with later ra¬ 
tionalizing reflection and with the formulation 
of theories about origins and causes and the re¬ 
lation of parts to wholes. Think, for example, 
of the trail of woe and mental suffering which 
were entailed in the Orient and in the Near 
East by the formulation of the theory of Kar¬ 
ma, the theory that there is always a fixed, an 
unalterable, relation between actions and 
awards. It means that there is an exact equa¬ 
tion between the individual’s merit and what 
he receives in terms of prosperity or of suffer¬ 
ing. For long centuries that iron theory of 
merit ruled the minds of men, disturbed their 
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peace, put them to mental and moral confu¬ 
sions, and meantime it did not occur to any 
one to raise the prior question — namely, 
whether tlie actual facts of life supported the 
depressing theory . 4 

There lias been a somewhat parallel case 
with the causation argument against freedom 
during the last two generations. It has been 
taken as an axiom of science that there must 
be an exact equation between cause and effect 
and that everything in the world, outside and 

. and tied into a perfectly tight 
nexus of causation. Out of this abstract ra¬ 
tionalization has come such intolerable mental 
creations as “behaviorism” as a theory of per¬ 
sonality, and “naturalism” as a theory of the 
universe, and “mechanism” as a theory of 
action. Here, once more, there has been a 
harvest of tragedy, loss of faith, loss of hope, 
the blurring of the soul’s east window and 
shrinking of all human values. But it is re¬ 
markable how little real substantial ground 

‘This point is admirably discussed in Oman’s The 
Natural and the Supernatural. 
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there ever was, or now is, for these cramping 
conclusions which have ruled minds. 

These “worlds” constructed on a basis of 
mathematical equations are always abstrac¬ 
tions and reductions from the real world of 
actual life and experience. It is the real world 
dealt with by a partial and inadequate method 
of handling the rich, complex, total reality. 
Important aspects are left out. Those fea¬ 
tures which are adapted to the method of math¬ 
ematical equations are seized upon and the 
subtler, less describable aspects slip by and fail 
to be appraised in the final account. J leister- 
berg and others who hold the New Quantum 
Theory are now convinced that there is an in¬ 
determinate feature even to such an elemental 
and simple thing as an atom. Nobody has ever 
succeeded in regimenting life, even on its low¬ 
er levels, into the straight jacket of predictable 
equations. There is always an unexplored re¬ 
mainder which breaks through and escapes. 
There is a degree of^punf a-H^dl y which cannot 
be suppressed. There is a wayward tendency 
to “mutate.” Unforeseen traits “emerge” in 
the process of life and the mutations may be- 
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come momentous. As soon as we reach the 
level of self-conscious persons the unexplored 
remainders constitute the main account. 

But there are other difficulties with these 
naturalistic formulations than this obvious 
difficulty of ignoring vital factors. They are 
^ built on a Vel\v unsatisfactory account of what 
A > ia^beant by a “cause.” The word is generally 
^ used in such systems to mean a coercive trans- 
' action, in the sense that a “force” from out- 
^side itself is applied to an object which com- 
\ vpVls it to move and effect the result. But no- 
body in the very least knows how such a 
‘ 4 transaction ’’ could occur in a material world, 
nor what is meant by “force” in this sense. 
Scientists are now very shy of the word force. 
James was quite right when he called this use 
of “cause” “an altar to an unknown god.” 
This theory of causation entirely transcends 
all facts of observation and goes far beyond 
the limits of empirical science, and has nat¬ 
urally been discarded by many of the leading 
modern scientists as untenab le. What may be 
said as a humble statement within the limits of 

observed and verifiable facts is that constant 
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or invariable situations will always produce 
the same result; or, more exactlv stated, like 
antecedents in the world of phenomena arc al¬ 
ways followed by like consequents. That in¬ 
terpretation of nature in no way interferes 


with the limited autonomy of the person. 

AVe furthermore lack at the present stage of 

knowledge any way of bringing our mental 

ideas and ideals under anv strict causal svstem 

• * 

which would make them the product of outside 
“forces.” The “world outside” plainly 
enough makes “impacts” on our senses. But 
the “impacts” produce very different “reac¬ 
tions” from the “impacts” which make masses 
of matter move. An infinitesimal “impact” 
may occasion most momentous meanings in 
a mind and a gigantic “impact” may have 
negligible effects. There is no possible way 
to build up an equation between the “im¬ 
pacts” which the outside world makes on us, 
on the one hand, and the meanings which 
occur in our minds, on the other hand. There 
are no sense theories, no nerve theories, no 
brain theories, which establish an equivalence 
between what occurs outside and what takes 
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place inside. In every case “the brute fact” 
in the world outside (whatever that may be) 
is interpreted with an inner meaning and sig¬ 
nificance which lias no counterpart anywhere 
except in a mind. We pass over a great divide 
here from measurable quantities to an inde¬ 
scribable and unique quality. The truth is that 
the old dogmatism in science is dead, or mori¬ 
bund. and the old materialistic front which 
seemed as solid as a Hindenburg line lias bro¬ 
ken beyond recovery. The universe cannot be 
marshaled as a solid-block system, set in a sin¬ 
gle framework, with every item in it explain¬ 
able by causal, sequential, pushes from behind. 
Persons, with their values of life, their ideal 
purposes, and their unique quality-traits of 
mind, must be interpreted in very different 
ways from those adapted for explaining the 
movements of masses of matter. There is a 
different order of “causation” operating in the 
realm of life to which persons belong from 
that of pushes and pulls of the equation type. 
Only when persons have been reduced to 
“things,” to be weighed and measured, can 
they be explained by outside “forces.” 
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Archbishop Temple in Xnturc, Man and God 
(p. 229) defines Freedom to be “determina¬ 
tion by what seems pood as contrasted with de¬ 
termination by irresistible compulsion.” We 
have been seeing all along that the most unique 
feature of a person is his tendency to expand 
life in ideal directions. He is a person only in 
so far as he lias a capacity to live for unreal¬ 
ized ends of life. Situations of that type can 
never be completely explained without refer¬ 
ence to the factor within the mind. The pull 
of the future is in every respect as important 
as the push of the past and “the pull of the 
future” in this setting is a mental fact. The 
possibility of an unrealized aim is the moving 
force. By imaginative foresight I see myself 
at a goal, and I move forward to make the 
vision real. Persons when they move intelli¬ 
gently are moved by potential considerations. 
The power to determine the act from within 
the mind by an ideal forecast is quite another 
kind of causation from that which would fit a 
mechanized world. It can hardly be open to 
debate, I think, that ideal forecasts—visions 
of what ought to be—do make events happen. 
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Men like us live, and sometimes die, for ideal 
goods which are not yet actual anywhere in the 
world of molecules, the realm of space and 
time. It is the forward look, the attractive 
power of the ideal rather than an outside caus¬ 
al nexus, which accounts for the act. A per¬ 
son with a different ideal in the same setting 
of external environment would pull off a very 
different deed. 

It is true no doubt that many of our dynamic 
ideas and ideals have a temporal setting in the 
social environment in which we were nurtured. 
There is a very large “derived” element in all 
our ideal purposes. Nobody “creates” his 
ideals out of “nothing.” The past is always a 
factor. All that I am claiming is that the en¬ 
vironment, does not give us ready-made ideals. 
They are not passed on as heirlooms. They 
are our own affirmations. They have an ele¬ 
ment of novelty. There is something unique 
and creative about my ideals which makes me 
act in my own “peculiar” way. Here or no¬ 
where we are originators. In our little sphere 
we create something. We make a unique con¬ 
tribution to life. Our ought goes beyond what 
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is and we push the line of victory a little far¬ 
ther forward. So far as anybody can prove 
or demonstrate there are no insuperable ob¬ 
stacles to the claim that there is an area of 
autonomy in the inner life of a person. It is 
possible, I think, to go modestly a step far¬ 
ther. There are certain presumptions which 
point in the positive direction of the type of 
freedom which I have been interpreting, and 
I shall now briefly review them. 

1. The First-Hand Testimony of Conscious¬ 
ness : 

As soon as we turn away from conceptual 
constructions and theories and listen to the 
verdict of our own experience at the moment of 
action we always feel that we are free agents 
and that we are settling the issues of our life. 
We discover no “necessity,” no foreign “com¬ 
pulsion,” when we are deciding to act. Viewed 
from within, our world feels like a spiritual 
realm of choices. One would hesitate to pro- 
noimcfi this universal aspect of normal con¬ 
sciousness illusory, for such an extreme view 
of mental mirage casts a blight over the whole 
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realm of the mind’s operations. It is like say¬ 
ing in haste that “all men are liars,” which 
carries implicitly the probability that the man 
who makes the universal assertion—is lying 
when he makes it! It may, however, be that a 
doubter would question the validity of the 
claim that this testimony of consciousness is 
universal. And in any case I should only 
claim in modest limits that there is a presump¬ 
tion here, worthy of consideration when all the 
accounts are being made up. 

2. The Significance of Praise, Blame, and 
Remorse : 

Praise and blame always imply moral re¬ 
sponsibility and the possibility of alternative 
choices. These implications go down as deep as 
life itself. They underlie the solid structure 
of moral training and discipline. They are 
taken for granted by parents and teachers, by 
judges in the law courts, and by the executives - 
of governments. No less impressive is the esti¬ 
mate which we pass upon ourselves. Remorse 
for a deed that ought not to have been done 
sweeps back in its inner surge all arguments 
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against self-autonomy. It looks, furthermore, 
as though praise and blame and remorse point 
the judgment backward upon the worth of the 
past action rather than that they aim to shape 
and determine future actions. They seem to 
he silent confessionals of personal responsibil¬ 
ity and they are plain implications of free per¬ 
sonal action. 

3. Presumptions from the Facts of Atten¬ 
tion and Effort: 

Aft nit inn is will in its highest and most es¬ 
sential function. Mental processes performed 
without attention use organized brain paths 
which are paths of least resistance. But when¬ 
ever attention is active and focal new brain- 
paths are being formed and organized in “the 
untrodden jungle” of the brain cortex by the 
building up of connecting “synapses,” or lit¬ 
tle bridges, for the later passage of the stream 
of nervous energy . 5 FocaPattention con¬ 
structs the neural system for what will later 

5 See McDougall, Body and Mind, pp. 277, 278. The 
Macmillan Co. 
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be paths of reduced resistance. Attention ap¬ 
pears, therefore, to be dynamic and construc¬ 
tive physical energy, and consciousness in its 
higher forms seems to be an essential factor 
in the organization and development of im¬ 
portant higher brain areas . 6 

Volition reaches its highest stage in deci¬ 
sions which require effort. Psychical effort 
turns out to be in every instance effort of 
attention. It is effort required to make an idea 
or an ideal situation prevail stably in the mind. 
Impulses, instincts, and emotional states tend 
to crowd out the more idealistic aims. The 
latter can be held in the center of the mental 
stage, can be dominant in attention, only 
through effort. Effort in such crises of deci¬ 
sion seems to be a release of personal psychic 
or spiritual energy from within. Granted that 
most of the factors are settled by physiolog¬ 
ical structure and past habits, it feels as 
though psychic energy were an “independent 

6 See James, The Energies of Men. It is a central po¬ 
sition of Henri Bergson. See especially his volume of 
Essays entitled Mind Energy. 
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variable,” and that mind from within took a 
hand in what James calls “the slow dead heave 
of the will.” No absolute proof can be given 
and the presumption may count for much or 
for little according to who does the counting. 


4. Significance of Duration-Time: 


Causation of the sequential type, with which 


we are familiar in scientific descriptions, oper¬ 


ates only in space-time where one moment 
flows on after another moment, and every min¬ 


ute on the space-time clock dial is precisely 
the same quantitative length. There is, how¬ 


ever, another kind of time known only in the 
living experience of persons like us. This is 
duration-time which is totally unlike clock¬ 
time. The moments in duration-time differ 
immensely in quality and refuse to fit quanti¬ 
tative equations. Past, present, and future 
are fused into a momentous duration, or time- 
span, which we feel going on within us. We 
are living in it; not seeing it from the out¬ 
side. We are in the duration stream of life. 
When we are deciding some all-important is¬ 
sue of life, we are imme rsed in an inward 
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duration How which is as indivisible into parts 
as life itself is. It is a decisive vital moment, 
in which significance rather than length is 
what matters. At such times the mind feels as 
though it were operating with its accumulated 
wisdom present as an indivisible whole rather 
than discursively proceeding from point to 
point. This capacity of ours to fuse time into 
a momentous now —a living unit—is one of the 
unique traits belonging only to a person. All 
bodies of men, of animals, and of things bind 
parts of space together, but only minds of our 
type can preserve the past and anticipate the 
future, and hold them together in living unity 
in the present, in a time (clock-time) tran¬ 
scending now. There is a strong presumption, 
I think, that a unique type of causation cor¬ 
responds to this time-transcending duration, 
utterly unlike the sequential-type, or bead- 
type, of causation, which operates in quanti¬ 
tative space-time. 

5. The Presumption of Our Primary Unre¬ 
duced Experience : 

The world which is brought under the pat- 
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terns of exact scientific description and tlie 
categories of causal explanation is a world 
greatly simplified and reduced. Science, in or¬ 
der to describe accurately, is compelled to seize 
the universal, the general, the repeatable, as¬ 
pects of its universe and to ignore the particu¬ 
lar, the concrete, and the unique features. The 
scientific method works most perfectly when it 
is dealing with abstract realities and when it 
ean use mathematical formulae. In the field 
of moving masses of matter and of space rela¬ 
tions, as in physics or astronomy, the method 
approaches perfection. Before we go up from 
stages of comparative simplicity to the levels of 
greater complexity science finds it necessary to 
reduce its data more and more in order to at¬ 
tain exactness of description, and the concrete 
and unique aspects fall away and are treated as 
negligible. There are aspects of life which will 
not conform to rigid patterns and which over¬ 
brim dry and abstract accounts. 

1 he scientific accounts of color, for exam¬ 
ple, in terms of vibrations and velocities, all 
of which Helen Keller understands in theory 
as well as any of us color-seeing persons do, is 
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very different from the actual experience of 
& 

seeing a concrete color. There is an inward¬ 
ness, a warmth and intimacy in the experience, 
which never gets into the abstract scheme. It 
is perhaps even more noticeable when one com¬ 
pares an experience of great music with the 
most perfect mathematical account of one of 
the vibratory patterns involved in it. A psy¬ 
chological account of an emotion strips it of all 
that gives it richness and mystery and wonder, 
as our own hearts burn with the unanalyzed 
emotion itself. The poet’s flower is strangely 
different from the flower of the botanist with 
its formalized system of petals, sepals, pistils, 
ovary, and pollen. There can be no question 
of the advantages of exact scientific descrip¬ 
tion. It enables us to pool our knowledge. It 
makes prediction possible. It enormously en¬ 
larges our mastery over the universe, but un¬ 
mistakably the best scientific account ignores 
some vital features of reality which our first¬ 
hand, unanalyzed experience guarantees. And 
we are confronted here with the interesting 
question whether we are not nearer actual real¬ 
ity in the stage of our naive, primary, unan- 
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alyzed experience than we are when through 
reflection it has been reduced to the descrip¬ 
tive patterns of an exact scientific account. 
There is a presumption that our original and 
unique conviction that we have dominion over 
our own decisions when we act may bring us 

nearer to actual realitv than does the formal- 

* 

ized conclusion that every event in the universe 

% 

is rung off on a single system of sequential 
causation. 

There is nothing here which could compel 
any one to believe in freedom. No claim for it 
is proved after the manner in which an as¬ 
tronomer proves the precession of the equi¬ 
noxes. The stout determinist will continue to 
be a determinist after reading this chapter. 
The fatalist will go on being a fatalist. But 
there will be some gentle souls who will feel 
that this is a universe in which the dice are 
not quite so absolutely “loaded” as they feared 
they were, and perhaps a few readers will take 
courage to affirm their freedom and to make 
that significant “slow dead heave of will,” 
which feels like a unique spiritual act of a free 
man. 
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WHAT ARE THE LIMITS TO THE LIFE 

OF A PERSON ? 

Nobody has ever lived who has done so 
much to raise the values of life to infinite 
worth, or so much to change them from a tem¬ 
poral to an eternal quality, as has Jesus Christ. 
He was of course not the first person to claim 
that the human soul survives physical death. 
That claim is almost as old as man himself. 
The expectation of survival is far earlier than 
the dawn of recorded history. Socrates and 
Plato raised the expectation to a wholly new 
level and gave it a reasoned basis and a literary 
interpretation which surpassed anything be¬ 
fore known in the ancient world. But even so 
it remains essentially true, as an apostolic 
Christian of the first century believed, that 
Christ “brought life and immortality to light 
by His Gospel”! 

He thought of life essentially in terms of its 

eternal significance. It is, to be sure, in the 
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Fourth Gospel that we first meet the great 
phrase, “Eternal Life,” but one must not for¬ 
get that throughout the synoptic Gospels the 
word Life is raised to a wholly unique mean¬ 
ing and already has the significance of Eternal 
Life. But that word “eternal” as it is used 
here is not a “clock-time” word. It does not 
primarily signify length. It indicates the 
quality of the life, the kind of life—the in¬ 
exhaustible feature of life. It gives no war¬ 
rant for the procession of time drawn out in 
the well-known hymn: 

“When we’ve been there ten thousand years 
Bright shining as the sun, 

We’ve no less days to sing God’s praise 
Thau when we first begun.’’ 

What Christ does for us is to open life out 
inwardly in the Godward direction—that is, in 
the direction of spiritual values—and to reveal 
it in the capacity of participation of life with 
Him. “Make for yourself,” he says, “treas¬ 
ure-bags that never wax old or wear out. ’ ’ It is 
a new kind of purse for a new kind of wealth. 
It is intrinsic wealth, immortal wealth, he is 

talking about—wealth that has its ground of 
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being in God. These i ntrinsic values of life do 
not exist in the abstract. They are values only 
as they exist for minds that appreciate them. 
And, as Seth Pringle-Pattison well shows, in 
his Idea of Immortality, “they carry us to a 
primal mind in whose experience they are eter¬ 
nally realized.” 

Especially is this true of Love which is the 
highest of all values. There cannot be self¬ 
giving Love, a Love which expends itself for 
others and lives in their joys and sorrows, 
without an actual Person whose nature is ade¬ 
quate for such a supreme man ifestat ion of in¬ 
trinsic goodness. When Christ thinks of the 
complete life, it consists in being “perfect as 
your Father in heaven is perfect.” When he 
draws the portrait of the person who is to be a 
member of the~Kingdom of God, it is some one 
who does God’s will on earth as it is done in 
heaven. When he stretches out the full mean¬ 
ing of love, it reaches to infinity. “You are to 
forgive even as your Father in heaven for¬ 
gives—not seven times, but seventy times sev¬ 
en. You are to love even as I have loved you.” 
The tragedy of the c ovetous s pirit—the spirit 
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of absorption in secular things—is that it 
leaves the soul without any “richness in God.” 
Eternal Life for Christ is the same thing as a 
life that is rich in God. 

What lie Himself has done for us is to ex¬ 
hibit that kind of life actually being lived. 
Ilarnack said, in What Is Christianity, that 
Christ revealed “eternity in the midst of 
time.” So he did. He showed in a marvelous 
way those intrinsic qualities of life which we 
now associate with the life and character of 
God—love, triumphant goodness, truth, and 
self-giving grace. lie made those who saw 
his life and love, at the closest range, feel that 
God was like that, and he also made them feel 
that he himself was not “holden by death,” 
hut triumphed over it by what St. Paul called 
“the power of the resurrection,” and what 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews calls 
“the power of an indi ssolub le life.” 

The world has spent great ingenuity endeav¬ 
oring to prove that the human soul is immor¬ 
tal. I believe that there is a deeper question 
which ought to concern us first. The real is¬ 
sue of moment is whether we here and now 
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have souls which p artak e of the Eternal world, 
souls which are worthy to be conserved and gar¬ 
nered into an immortal realm, and whether we 
reveal by our quality of life an indication that 
there is in us the power of an indissoluble life. 
Emerson very wisely said: “What is excellent, 
as God lives, is permanent.” What partakes 
of the life of God, we may confidently expect, 
will be as permanent as God is permanent. 
We may add, once more in the wise words of 
Emerson, that it is certain that the future 
“scenery and circumstance” of a soul like that 
“must tally with what is best in nature. It 
must not be inferior in tone to the already 
known works of the Artist who sculptures the 
globes of the firmament and writes the moral 
law.” 

Life of the highest spiritual quality feels 
from within as though it possessed an immor¬ 
tal power. The greatest Christian souls have 
always had “an invincible surmise” that there 
was no terminus to the kind of life on which 
they had entered, that it had no closed fron¬ 
tiers. “He has turned all our sunsets into 
sunrises,” is the way Clement of Alexandria 
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expressed his faith in the power of life which 
had been “brought to light” through Christ. 
We shall once more recover that high faith, I 
believe, and that immortal hope, when we re¬ 
discover the true empire of man's spiritual es¬ 
tate and find again the dignity and sublimity 
of the potential life of the person who is co¬ 
operating with the life of God. The moment 
the life of man is cut apart from that divine 
reality which alone is the source of spiritual 
values it is not surprising that immortal hopes 
fade away, as has happened in our time. 

There would seem to be no known limits to 
the expansion of life of the spiritual order, if 
we think of it solely within its own sphere of 
possibilities. To be a full-fledged person , as 
we have already seen, is to be an ideal-forming 
being. Personality by its very nature is an on¬ 
ward moving affair. We always think be¬ 
yond the experience of the moment. Present 
a limit to us, and we are at once in our mental 
processes out beyond it. We transcend what¬ 
ever is given to the mind, and we live in the 
dominion of an unrealized more yet to be. 
There would seem to be no permanent halt, no 
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final stopping place, for beings dowered as 
we are. There is what George Herbert Pal¬ 
mer used to call a provision of advance in the 
essential nature of a spiritual being of our 
type. Each achievement promotes the next 
one and makes it easier. We are in this sense 
“more than conquerors.” Each victory we 
win stores up moral gains for winning a suc¬ 
ceeding victory. Life is thus cumulative like 
a rolling snowball and has within itself a pro¬ 
vision of advance. Jlist there lies the signifi¬ 
cance of the “rewards” that are offered in the 
New Testament for “the overcoming life.” 
“I will give him a crown of life.” “His name 
shall be written in the book of life.” This 
means at once that the rewards are intrinsic— 
they are in terms of life itself. 

The natural result of a spiritual life that 
overcomes is that it brings increase of life. 
The reward of it all is the progressive feature 
of it—the enlarged power and capacity of life. 
The most important prize for athletic skill is 
the increase of health and vitality. The rich¬ 
est reward for success and mastery in the field 
of learning is the acquisition of mental power 
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to grapple with still more difficult problems 
ahead of us. The creative artist’s highest dis¬ 
tinction is not the ribbon of merit but the ex¬ 
pansion of insight and skill of execution which 
his achievement has brought to mind and hand. 
The crown of life—the white stone with the 
new name which no man knoweth save he that 
hath it—these are the inherent rewards of life 
—the provision of advance which is built as a 
living pillar into its very structure. 

That is, too, the most remarkable feature of 
Christ’s Beatitudes. In everv instance the 
promised blessedness attaches inherently to 
the quality of life itself. The blessedness 
which attaches to the merciful spirit is that it 
is cumulative and is marked by increasing 
gains in the merciful spirit. Purity of heart 
works effectively in the creation of that vision 
which beholds God. The noblest of all rewards 
that is ever offered is put in terms of normal 
result: “And they shall see his face; and his 
name shall be on their foreheads.” They shall 
see his face and they shall bear his image. 
There is in the nature of the spiritual life no 
essential reason for an end. The goal that fits 
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our structure as spirits is a flying goal. Lim¬ 
its, frontiers, for spiritual persons are incon¬ 
ceivable. They are flat contradictions. God 
is the only Person who can rightly say I am. 
“We partly are and wholly hope to be.” We 
are on the way. We have made our start and 
the trail has no terminus. We need not be 
confused over the problems involved in the 
word “infinite.” It is a word which mathe¬ 
matics has coined, and it has no true appli¬ 
cation in the realm of life and personality. 
To be a complete person is not just going on in 
a straight line. It would be to find one’s self 
in an interrelated organic life which is an all- 
including whole—“the communion of saints,” 
“the beloved community.” 

It does not discourage us, it does not take 
the heart out of action, to pursue a goal which 
forever advances. Any other kind of goal al¬ 
ways defeats our spirits. We despise easy vic¬ 
tories. We refuse to live for ends that are 
quickly reached and which promise no beyond. 
We are most attracted by aims which carry 
within themselves an aspect of more. Who 
expects, when he aims at truth, to have a day 
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arrive when be will have all the truth there is 
garnered and tabulated! Who, when he lie- 
gins to love, looks for a time when he can say, 
“I have now attained to the full meaning of 
love. There is no beyond.” In these regions 
there is no temptation like that of Faust’s to 
say at any partial stage, “Let me hold this 
moment of attainment and stop here satis¬ 
fied.” 

But one must not forget that the ideal is all 
the time being realized. It is not some remote 
attainment at a long last stage. It is not mere¬ 
ly “a far-off divine event” which comes at 
“the end.” When we pursue the truth we are 
happy over our successive “finds.” "We do 

not lament that the ultimate is far awav. We 

► 

rejoice in every stage of advance. It has been 
well said that “Truth welcomes all truths.” 
So, too, with love. Now we are in the rich 
enjoyment of it, but it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be, as love ripens toward its 
fullness. Every present attainment is pro¬ 
phetic of more. We are dealing with a type 
of life which is endless winning and has an 
exhaustless vision of unwon territory—“the 
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instant made eternity.” One striking advan¬ 
tage of this attitude toward life, especially if 
it is coupled with a faith in the intelligibility 
of the universe, to which I shall refer shortly, 
is that it gives the person power in a high de¬ 
gree to triumph over circumstances. I am not 
thinking here of that steeled quality of the 
stoic spirit which becomes “indifferent” to 
pain and loss and suffering, and which en¬ 
ables the ironside type of man to say: 

“In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced or cried aloud. 

Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed.” 

What I am contending for is that, when a 
person fully sees what life of the spiritual 
order means and can say with conviction, “To 
this end was I born, and for this purpose came 
I into the world,” nothing from the outside 
can spoil his life or defeat him. So long as his 
ideal holds true and his flag of loyalty is aloft, 
nothing that “happens” needs to be thought 
of as wholly foreign to his life. He can make 
“events,” however unwelcome, minister to- 
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ward his purpose to be an ever more genuine 
and complete person in the life of God. If 
the aim is popularity, or wealth, or success, or 
any extrinsic good, “the menace of the years” 
and a thousand chance happenings may sweep 
away every hope of reaching the goal. But if 
the highest resolve is to refine and purify the 
soul and to make it ever more worthv of ini- 
mortal destiny, no frustration that earth 
knows about need bring final defeat. 

We know that it can be a fact, because it has 
been a fact, that the bitterest cup, the hardest 
baptism, and even the beams of a Roman cross, 
may minister to the perfecting of a triumphant 
life. The victorious cry was not, “I am cap¬ 
tain of my soul,” but the gentle words of a 
purified spirit, “Father, forgive them; they 
know not what they are doing.” Even the 
loss of the most beloved person on earth may 
be the occasion of a new depth of consecra¬ 
tion through the highest loyalty to that loved 
one. One of the most precious attainments life 
can show is the preservation of love and af¬ 
fection when the visible presence which gave 
it birth is no longer here to sustain the fellow- 
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ship. There is no greater test of love than its 
power to bridge the chasm which death makes 
and to hold on unshaken by the event,vi - / 

But do not all these fine hopes and this cheer¬ 
ful optimism go to wreck on the unmistakable 
fact of the death of the physical body, which 
appears to be essential for the continuance of 
what I have been calling the spiritual life 1 ? 
As one of the critics of Socrates' doctrine of 
immortality in the Pliaedo contended: “Must 
not the music cease when the harp-strings 
snap, or wear out 1 ?” The waning of faith in 
immortality in modern times is due no doubt 
to more than one influencing cause, but the 
major reason for the decline of faith has as¬ 
suredly been the steadily increasing emphasis 
upon the physical factor as the basis of life 
and the belief that the brain is an essential 
concomitant to consciousness and therefore to 
personality. 

The difficulty is by no means a new one, 
though the exact mapping out of the brain 
cortex as physiology now does it and the lo¬ 
calization of the specific brain area corre¬ 
sponding to the particular mental function, 
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has made the situation much more vivid. But 
Tertullian in the third century felt the full 
significance of the issue, almost as keenly as 
it is felt today. It was the impossibility of 
conceiving of real personality without a phys¬ 
ical “carrier” of the soul which led him to 
adopt the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body as the solution of the problem. He felt, 
as the ancient world always felt, that a dis¬ 
embodied soul would be a thin and ghostly sub¬ 
stitute for a real self, for a genuine personal 
life. He solved the impasse by insisting that 
at tlie Judgment Day soul and body would be 
reunited and the full life of a complete person 
would begin anew, and this doctrine of the 
resurrection of the corporeal body as the “car¬ 
rier” of spiritual values became a basic fea¬ 
ture of the popular faith. 

It does not and it cannot satisfv the mind of 

* 

a seeker after truth today. Most of us do not 
want to have our bodies restored to us, even if 
we could have them; and even if they were 
much freer from disease than now, for, at the 
best which can be made of the doctrine, it ties 
our faith up permanently with a material 
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world-system with all the weaknesses which 
* 

are involved in materialism. But Tertullian 
was right, and that far greater interpreter of 
immortality, who preceded him, St. Paul, was 
right, in feeling that it is wholly unsatisfac¬ 
tory to think of the soul as “unclothed,” as “a 
naked spirit,” stripped of its vesture, its vis¬ 
ible tent. No, if we are to have a vital faith 
in immortality we must somehow envisage the 
conservation of a genuine personal self, with 
memory and expectation unimpaired, with 
faith and hope and love still abiding, and with 
that precious “provision of advance” still 
guaranteed. 

The real problem here is the old one that has 
dogged humanity from its cradle and remains 
unsolved—the fundamental problem of the re¬ 
lation of mind and body. I am not so rash, or 
so green, as to propose a final solution of the 
ancient dualism. I shall take the more mod¬ 
est course of pointing out the sheer impossi¬ 
bility of accounting for mind, soul, or spirit, 
on the basis of the material brain as the pro¬ 
ductive agency of its life. In the first place 

there is not even a feeble suggestion of an ex- 
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planation of the origin of mind out of mo¬ 
lecular processes of matter and motion. We 
have come out of the stream of atoms and are 
in a realm above it, when we are pursuing 
truth, or enjoying beauty or aiming at good¬ 
ness, and equally so when we are conscious of 
ourselves as acting. In order to prove a the¬ 
ory of materialism the prover of it must fall 
back on categories of the mind, which are 
quietly smuggled in, without the payment of 
port duties on the precious freight. We are 
all the time confronted with the primary fact 
that, for us who know and love, mind is an 
ultimate reality behind which we cannot go 
and for which we can find no explanation ex¬ 
cept in terms of itself. 

Mind undoubtedly has some sort of close 
connection with the brain, but nobody in the 
world remotely knows what that connection is. 
It is as mysterious after all our researches as 
the magic of Aladdin’s lamp was. William 
James’ suggestion that the brain be “a trans¬ 
missive medium” for revealing consciousness 
and mind here in the world of time and space, 
somewhat as a prism transmits a beam of light 
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and reveals its spectral colors otherwise un¬ 
known, is, I am convinced, nearer the truth 
than the supposition that the brain “secretes” 
consciousness. But there is no valid scientific 
conclusion to report in the issue. There are 
only guesses or dogmatic assertions. 

What we do know with the assurance of 
practical certainty is that the scope and range 
of mind in man transcend immeasurably any 
functions of brain that can be traced or 
mapped. Archbishop Temple, in his Nature , 
Man and God, has forcibly stated the fact of 
this transcendence in general terms, as fol¬ 
lows: “The mind of a human being increasing¬ 
ly organizes itself and its own world apart 
from the processes which, for the most part, 
control the body within which, and (at first) 
as a function of which, the mind has come into 
being. As mind increasingly takes control of 
the organism, so it becomes increasingly inde¬ 
pendent of the organism as physiologically 
conceived” (page 467). “Spirit,” he says lat¬ 
er (page 477), “arises within and as a part of 
an organism which is also material and ex- 
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presses its spirituality, not by ignoring but by 
controlling it.” 

At every point in the higher aspects of our 

self-conscious life the transcendency of mind 

% 

comes into play. We cannot perceive objects, 
to be sure, without having impacts on our 
senses and without having data “given'* to us 
through sense, but in the process of experi¬ 
encing objects the operation of the mind itself 
vastly overtops everything which can be 
traced to a source in 1 he senses, or to any 
known type of organized brain paths. There 
always remains over that extraordinary lea- 
ture of experience which we know as meaning, 
significance. The ink-lines on the written or 
printed page may no doubt be “given” as pot - 
hooks and other ingenious waving and curv¬ 
ing contrivances, but the strange fact is that 
we do not stop at that terminus. We leap to 
a comprehension of “meaning” and know 
what the mind intended when it made the pot¬ 
hooks. 

James Martincau has vividly illustrated this 

* 

aspect of “meaning” in his description of him¬ 
self seated in church, when some one steals up 
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behind him and whispers in his ear that his 
library is on fire. He says: “I quit the church, 
spring into a cab before the door, send one 
messenger to the police station and another to 
the fire engine house, and, as I come to the 
spot, organize a plan for saving the contents 
in the order of their value; and finally move 
hither and thither, from base to roof, to see it 
as far as possible carried out. Has the con¬ 
sciousness of the meaning of that whisper 
nothing to do with the amount of energy 
thrown into the transaction? Is the differ¬ 
ence between ‘The library is on fire’ and ‘The 
library is all right’ only that of the aerial un¬ 
dulation in two words? If not, then there is 

^ * 

a difference—a direct dynamic difference— 
made by thought alone: one idea leaving me 
quiet in my seat, another snatching me im¬ 
petuously from it. ” 1 

The mind possesses the capacity to form 
what have been called “free ideas”—ideas, 
that is, which can be used detached from the 
experience which gave rise to them. Our ideas 

1 A Study of Religion, Vol. II, pp. 313 f. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 
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of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good are 
such “free ideas,” but so also are the organ¬ 
izing principles — the universals — through 
which we integrate our experience and bring 
all the scattered aspects into unifying wholes. 
These “free ideas” completely overbrim any¬ 
thing and everything which we can trace to 
outside sources and influences. All attempts to 
explain memory solely in terms of brain paths 
prove to be utterly inadequate. There is no 
doubt about the importance of the brain paths, 
and we may as well admit that we cannot ex- 
plain memory at this stage without reference 
to the brain paths. But there is beyond that 
an immense overplus which can he dealt with 
only in terms of an overtopping mind. Here, 
once more, the feature of “meaning” turns 
out to be the thing of central significance. 
Mere recurrence or revival is not memory. As 
James has so well said: “The clock strikes to¬ 
day; it struck yesterday; and may strike a 
million times ere it wears out. The rain pours 
through the gutter this week; it did so last 
week; and will do so in saccula saeculorinn. 
But does the present clock-stroke become 
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aware of the past ones, or the present stream 
recollect the past stream because they repeat 
and resemble them ? Assuredly not.” That is 
just as true of brain-paths as it is of water- 
spouts. Memory involves not only meaning 
but also a unique mental feature of time- 
balding. Memory preserves the past time, 
. 'thinks of it as past, and brings it up alive and 
J ^palpitating with significance in the actual 
v present moment, when the past exists only for 
a mind. 

^ /these are only a few specimen illustrations 
W of\he multitudinous ways in which our minds 
\ overreach the organic structure which the 
mind employs in its processes of experience. 
They are indications and evidences that the 
mind as it advances becomes increasingly 
transcendent and independent of the organism 
which is its basic instrument. No argument, 
however, can successfully argue away the im¬ 
portance of the physical organism, and in par¬ 
ticular the importance of the brain cortex. 
We are embodied spirits while we are here 
“under the glnnpses of the moon,” and our 
bodies have very large functions in all the 
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stages of our development and personality. 

To lose the “carrier” of the inner spirit would 

seem to he a major disastrous event, unless 

there is some substitute to he suggested for 

“the muddv vesture of deeav” which we are 

• • 

sure to slough off at death. 

If, as I have maintained throughout, spirit 
is the ultimate reality both in us and in the 
universe, and if spirit greatly transcends and 
overbrims its transmissive organ even during 
this life, there would seem to be in the nature 
of things no known obstacle to conservation of 
personality. It is a universe which reveals a 
tendency to conserve what has emerged out of 
its long processes—matter and energy are 
never wasted. It would be strange if the most 
precious thing which has come into being— 
persons who can aspire and who can determine 
action by ideals of the good—are to be “cast 
as rubbish to the void.” There are vast pre¬ 
sumptions in favor of the conservation of high 
and noble personality. There is only one 
count against such conservation and that is our 
inability to discover a substitute for the phys¬ 
ical hodv as the successive bearer of spiritual 
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life and character in the new environment. St. 
Paul met the problem with the prediction of a 
“spiritual body” adapted to the conditions of 
the spiritual environment in which life is to 
go on. We shall lose our temporal tent of this 
life, he says, but we shall be “covered” or en¬ 
wrapped with “an eternal house,” made of 
heavenly—that is, spiritual—stuff as eternal 
as God Himself. 

We know enough now about the endless pos¬ 
sibilities of this universe of invisible energies 
to know that this suggestion of the great apos¬ 
tle is by no means incompatible with the lines 
of cosmic processes already mapped out. 
There is something in the universe which 
transmits the sound of our voice by radio vi¬ 
brations from country to country, though no¬ 
body knew it a few years ago. There has 
emerged” through the visible framework of 
what had seemed to be a material world beings 
with a sense of ought, beings who not only 
struggle for existence but are ready to sacri¬ 
fice for the lives of others, beings who are 
ready to live and die out of loyalty to ideals, 

beings who have rapturous joy in beauty, and 
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beings who can rise above everything seen or 
tangible and feel themselves in contact and 
union with eternal reality. Those unexpected 
and unpredictable “mutations” have broken in 
on the normal order of things and they are 
now as certain as the rising and setting of au¬ 
tumnal stars. There is nothing known to man, 
to the man of science, the man in the street or 
the philosopher, which militates against the 
possibility of eternal spiritual enswathcment 
of our surviving personalities. Ilis answer no 
doubt will be: “ Yes, but we lack evidence. We 
have no specimen case. We fail to find dem¬ 
onstration.” That is obviously true, but not 
very significant. We have prophecies of more 
yet written into the structure of our being. 
All of the supreme geniuses of the race have 
felt an overwhelming conviction of immortal 
destin}\ The moral implications of personal¬ 
ity are so imperative that the universe itself, 
if it is a moral universe, must back them. We 
have every intelligible reason to expect con¬ 
servation of supreme values. We are at least 
justified in living as though we knew we were 
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immortal beings, highly resolved to live lives 
worthy of such a destiny. 

When we are asked for more exact infor¬ 
mation about “the scenery and circumstance 
of the newly parted soul,” when we are ques¬ 
tioned as to the how of survival, we may well 
call attention to the amazing fact that in the 
process of reproduction at our birth the 
hereditary traits of the generations behind us 
come to us over the slender molecular bridge 
of a tiny cell of protoplasm. There is noth¬ 
ing quite so improbable as the actual carry¬ 
ing capacity of that single seed out of which 
we have sprung. 2 We must wait for future 
experience to reveal what narrow bridge, mo¬ 
lecular or spiritual, may take us over the 
event of death into the environment for which 
we are prepared. 

There is one remaining point I wish to raise. 
Are there indications that the universe itself 
is intelligible, that it is a purposeful and sig¬ 
nificant affair? The universe cannot be called 

J This point is admirably considered by Prof. N. S. 
Shaler in his The Individual, Chapter XV. 
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“intelligible” unless it is a realm of cads, un¬ 
less it is moving toward a significant goal. A 
universe which had no interpretable origin and 
which runs down and ends in zero is obvious¬ 
ly not intelligible. The mind balks at such a 
prospect and cannot “think if out” into in¬ 
telligibility. Prof. Wilbur Urban in his im¬ 
portant book, The Intelligible World (Mac¬ 
millan), says: “A world in which there were 

in tli e sense of an increasing pur¬ 
pose, no finality in the sense of an imperish¬ 
able goal, would be an intolerable world, and 
to this extent wholly unintelligible” (page 
343). I fully indorse that view. If this uni¬ 
verse is not “going anywhere” but is “only 
going,” if it does not conserve its gains, and if 
it is not a movement toward ends that are good, 
then it is “a tale told by an idiot full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.” 

Science up to a certain point is able to in¬ 
terpret the world in terms of antecedent causa¬ 
tion, but the moment the question of value 
emerges, the moment the issue of significance 
and meaning arises, \Ye are bound to cross “the 
great divide” and to bring in a reference to 
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ends and goals and purposes. Nobody can in¬ 
terpret a person without referring to his ex¬ 
pectations and arms. And nobody can answer 
any of our real problems about our world un¬ 
til we close in with the question whether it 
means anything or not, which involves the 
question whether a mind is operating in it, 
or behind it, or not. All the words which are 
used in connection with “evolution” are load¬ 
ed with the idea of a goal, though the evolu¬ 
tionist at the same time refuses to admit any 
reference to teleology, and denies the neces¬ 
sity of introducing an influencing Mind oper¬ 
ating in the process. 

But our universe, the one we have been deal¬ 
ing with in these chapters, is a universe which 
has produced values; it does reveal truth, 
beauty, goodness, freedom, love, it is a realm 
of persons living for ends that are good. It 
must be the kind of universe that moves to¬ 
ward such realities, for they have actually 
emerged and are here. And we are bound, if 
we are to interpret such a universe, to consider 
that it conserves its gains, rolls up its achieve¬ 
ments cumulatively, is a realm of ends, which 
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means that it is influenced by goals that are 
real and goals that are good. We must be¬ 
lieve in “one far-off divine event to which 
the whole creation moves,” but we must not 
postpone the significance of the moral triumph 
to that “far-off event.” If the universe is 
genuinely significant and intelligible, that 
divine Mind is in evidence now and the good 
that is to be is being revealed in the process 


now. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


9 • 9 

THE HEART OP CHRISTIANITY 

Let us endeavor to recover for our 
thought that central conquering faith which 
lu.v at the heart of primitive Christianity, when 
it first became apostolic, which literally means 
“missionary.” It was on its highest level a 
new revelation of God, and it was on the hu¬ 
man plane an equally new revelation of man’s 
potential nature. We have not got back to 
the heart of Christianity until we have re¬ 
covered both of these essential aspects of 
Christ’s life and message. They are so com¬ 
pletely woven together that either one is apt to 
be missed if the other is overlooked, as has too 

often happened in the course of Christian his¬ 
tory. 

Christ leaps, by a supreme spiritual insight, 
to a holly new revelation of the essential 
character of God and consequently of life it¬ 
self. God is eternally Father. He does not 
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become Father through some mysterious 
change in his nature, or on account of some 
transaction that has occurred, nor does he 
ever cease to have the character traits of Fa¬ 
ther. Creation is as much an expression of 
Father-love as redemption is. Love is the one 
method of soul-making. 

The shift of approach from the legal level 
to that of grace is as momentous a change of 
level as is the shift from the stage of matter to 
that of life, or from the vegetable kingdom to 
that of the animal. Something that would 
have been unthinkable on the lower level 
emerges on the higher level. It is as though 
one should pass from air-waves to radio- 
vibrations, or from molecular-processes to the 
inner processes of consciousness. The com¬ 
pulsion of a soul is as much a contradiction 
of terms as the persuasion of a stone wall by 
argument would be. 

Jesus was the interpreter of this way of life 
to a degree beyond that reached or expressed 
by anyone who has lived on earth. It must be 
said further that in the person of Christ we 
pass beyond what is usually meant by an in- 
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ter prefer of a way of life. His life has seemed 
to men in all generations to stand forth as a 
unique and attractive ideal of what life at its 
best and highest should he. St. Paul called 
him “a new Adam,” a new creation, a new type 
of humanity. In saying that St. Paul was 
thinking of him primarily as the beginning of 
a new order of life-giving spirit—that is to 
say, as a typical incarnation of love and self- 
giving. Jesus expected to see the mi racle of 
transformation through love work on sin- 
crippled men and women in every walk of life. 

This appeal of love called out the potential 
Cephas hidden and hardly suspected in the 
impulsive Simon. It raised a sinning woman, 
whose hope and expectation were gone, to a 
pure and radiant saint. It changed a self' 
despised tax collector into an honest and self- 
respecting man. It was instantly recognized 
by responsive little children. It had an al¬ 
most miraculous effect on demoniacs who had 
been rendered more insane by methods of ter¬ 
ror and comp ulsion. _ 

It seemed to fail in Pilate’s Hall and at Gol¬ 
gotha. It did not soften the hate of crafty 
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politicians or touch the quick of Roman sol¬ 
diers. The jeer of the mob drowned out the 
gentle voice of forgiving love. To the onlook¬ 
ers the ‘‘defeat” seemed obvious. But some¬ 
how that Cross has touched the heart of the 
world as nothing else has ever done, and it has 
through the ages been the most redemptive 
power of which history has any record. ~ 

From the very first stages of his mission 
Christ identified this way of grace and self¬ 
giving to which he was dedicated with the eter¬ 
nal character of God. His test of any quality 
of life was always to see whether it made the 
possessor of it more like God. “You are to 
love, even your enemies, so that you may he 
like God; you are to be peacemakers so that 
you may be recognized as God's children.” 
And the inevitable doom that goes with it is 
that a soul cannot be forgiven that cannot rec¬ 
ognize love and forgiveness when they are be¬ 
stowed upon it. To lose love is by an ines¬ 
capable law of life to lose God. 

The parables which interpret the heart of 
God, with utmost naturalness and simplicity, 
take for granted that love is the essential as- 
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pect of his character. Lilies in the field and 
mother birds brooding on their nests are sym¬ 
bols for him of a divine care existing at the 
heart of things. The thoughtful gift of a cup 
of cold water to a little child in need stores up 
an increment of love in the spiritual world 
which is never lost or wasted. 

The unforgettable parables, which we owe 
to St. Luke, carry this identity of love with 
God to its highest possible expression in words. 
The shepherd seeking his lost sheep, the wom¬ 
an hunting for her lost coin, the father meet¬ 
ing his returning son who had gone wrong— 
utterly simple stories and yet immortal fres^ 
coes of reality—carry the mind of the reader 
unconsciously and irresistibly from incidents 
of village life in Palestine to an eternal qual¬ 
ity in the heart of God. 

The fact that God can be revealed in a per¬ 
sonal life carries momentous implications. It 
means that the divine and the human are not 
so far sundered as had been persistently sup¬ 
posed. It means that human nature can be¬ 
come an organ for the Life of God since it has 
been such an organ. It means that God is 
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nearer to us than we supposed; more truly an 
Emmanuel God than we had been wont to be¬ 
lieve. It may well be that God is all along 
endeavoring to break through and reveal his 
presence and character, the only difficulty be¬ 
ing that he finds such poor, self-filled instru¬ 
ments for any true revelation to break through. 

This revealing union of the divine and the 
human in a life of love and service and self¬ 
giving is the clue to another central idea which 
belongs to the heart of Christianity—namely, 
the way of life which Christ called “the King¬ 
dom of God.” This phrase has had many 
meanings during the period of Christian his¬ 
tory, and, as it stands expressed in the Gospels, 
it is open to more than a single interpretation. 
The first century, in which the New Testament 
came to birth, was an age of apocalyptic ex¬ 
pectations; and the despair of getting spirit¬ 
ual results by natural processes, which char¬ 
acterizes all apocalypses, is undoubtedly in 
evidence throughout the New Testament, as is 
also the fervid hope that a supernatural relief 
expeditiorTwas near at hand. 

But the remarkable fact is that there is an- 
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other far deeper and more unique strand there 
of a wholly different type. It is easy to see how 
the apocalyptic hope got its place in the story; 
it is not so easy to account for the amazing 
depth and originality of the central insight 
which constitutes here the heart of the mes¬ 
sage, which is the expectation of a new human¬ 
ity engendered by the process of the coming of 
tho Life of God into the lives of men. 

The great saying, “The Kingdom of God is 
within you,” has been called by a modern Hin¬ 
du the greatest revelation that any person has 
ever made. But it is not a solitary saying, 
apart and alone, and out of keeping with the 
rest of the sayings. It is rather a key which 
opens the whole meaning of the unique con¬ 
ception of the Kingdom. And it is the King¬ 
dom which forms the deepest and most origi¬ 
nal strand of the message of “good news,” 
which we call “Gospel.” 

The world has suffered serious loss by the 
constant assumption that the Kingdom of God 
is a post-mortem state instead of being a posi¬ 
tive Christian ideal of life for the individual 

3^ hei e in this world where it is so 
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desperately needed. The otherworldly empha¬ 
sis in Christian teaching has accustomed us to 
postpone our holy cities and our rivers of the 
water of life to a realm beyond the grave. We 
have taken the Kingdom of God as a final 
“gift” when we should have thought of it as 
a present “task”—the citizenship of the new 
humanity according to the measure of “the 
new Adam,” its founder. 

Whatever else the Kingdom of God may be 
in its full meaning, it is in its very nature a 
way of life which must begin first of all within 
the life of a person. Whatever more it may 
be, it is at least a kind of society in which the 
spirit of love and peace that ruled and con¬ 
trolled Christ’s life has become the inward law 
and nature of those who compose it. Christ 
once, in a striking passage, called the method 
“going the second mile.” He saw how much 
of life and religion was “legal,” how many 
things were done because they were expected 
or required or compelled, and when they were 
performed they were counted up and cashed in 
for merit. To Him this first mile of compul¬ 
sion, this carefully measured mile, had almost 
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no significance for real life as it ought to be. 
M lien the second-mile spirit is born one is 
ready to cut off a right hand, or pluck out an 
eye, for the adventure, for the goal, without 
stopping to think of the loss. 

The world is so accustomed to the methods 
of secular calculation and rationalization that 
this “other way” seems absurd and forbid¬ 
ding. It has never been tried on a large scale 
or in a bold, determined fashion. God’s poor 
little man of Assisi went all the way through 
with it as his method, and the world revere ntly 
preserves the scenes of his life as among its 
most sacred shrines. But it is one thing to 
canonize a thirteenth-century saint and an¬ 
other to take up, adapt, and carry on his ad¬ 
venture in the twentieth century. John Wool- 
man was a humble second-mile saint in the 
eighteenth century, and once more he demon¬ 
strated the conquering power of love and 
grace “the Lamb made war against the beast 
and overcame it.” But there is still much 
more territory to win. For there can be little 
question that this spiritual adventure with the 
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quiet force of love and co-operative good will 
lies at the very heart of the Gospel of Christ, 
and is the main business of Christ’s men in the 
world. 

We have been living in what seems to us now 
a long period of world-wide depression. In 
one way or another it has affected all our lives, 
and it has set its mark upon all our spirits. 
There are signs, or at least there are wishful 
hopes, that the corner of the financial depres¬ 
sion has been turned, and that something like 
prosperity is on the way back. 

But that aspect of the situation is only a 
part of the troubles in which the world finds 
itself. We are confronted with a drift of mor¬ 
al and spiritual confusion. The men who have 
been working at the solution of the problems 
of depression seem like boys trying to put to¬ 
gether a jigsaw puzzle when some of the pieces 
are lost. They are perhaps in the baby’s crib, 
and the boys (in ignorance that some of the 
pieces are missing) cannot make the puzzle 
come out right. The pieces that have been 
missing in these years through which we have 
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passed have been just those fundamental pieces 
that have to do with the unseen, the impalpa¬ 
ble and imponderable aspects of life. 

W. J. Locke in one of his novels makes the 
hero say: “I was going about in a state of 
suspended a nimation. That has been an all 
too familiar state of mind. How many, like 
Hamlet, have been saying: “How weary, stale, 
Hat, and unprofitable seem all the uses of this 
world.” The first step to health and life is 
away from that dead-end of dull st agnatio n of 
spirit, out into a thoroughfare that goes some¬ 
where with thrill and enthusiasm, out of the 
center of indifference, as Carlyle would say, 
into the everlasting yea. 

Goethe’s song of the “Earth Spirit” in 
Faust, written in a period of confusion and 
disaster, strikes the right note for the present 
situation: 

“Thou hast destroyed it, 

The beautiful world, 

With powerful fist: 

In ruin ’tis hurled 

By the blow of a demigod shattered! 
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The scattered 

Fragments into the void we carry, 

Deploring 

The beauty perished beyond restoring. 

Mightier 

For the children of men, 

Brightlier 

Build it again, 

In thine own bosom build it anew!” 

If we do not learn bow to rebuild our own 
inner life, we shall only partially succeed in 
rebuilding our depressed world. The deepest 
issues of life in this crucial moment are con¬ 
cerned with man’s soul. We shall not be able 
to rebuild our shattered world until we recover 
our faith in eternal realities, and we shall not 
do that until we discover something spiritual 
within ourselves. 

Somebody has humorously said that the doc¬ 
trine of relativity means that there isn’t any 
“hitching post” anywhere in the universe. 
Well, “relativity” notwithstanding, there is a 
“hitching post.” It may be taken as settled 
that there can be “relativity” only in refer¬ 
ence to something that is not relative, some- 
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thing that abides. We are very familiar with 
the words process, change, flux, the “flow” of 
all things. But the notion of permanence is 
just as essential for science or philosophy or 
religion as fluency is. One of the greatest of 
our hymns strikes both the essential notes of 
life: 


“Change and decay in all around I see; 

O Thou who cliangest not, abide with me.” 

It comes back once more to this central issue 
of the soul. The discovery of that abiding 
Reality must be made by each man for him¬ 
self. It must not be dogmatically asserted; it 
becomes real only when it is a personal expe¬ 
rience which we have for ourselves. If men 
have lost their faith in God, it is because they 
have first lost their expectant faith in them¬ 
selves. If the universe seems to be devoid of a 
living Spirit and a Heart that cares, it is be¬ 
cause we have not sufficiently discovered a 
spiritual quality at the center of our own lives. 

We have been floundering about for a gen¬ 
eration over the question whether man is a 
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high-grade simian, escaped from the jungle, 
though still partly in it, or whether he is a 
child of God; whether we are curious biolog¬ 
ical products, or whether we partake of a spir¬ 
itual world of transcendent meaning. This is 
the real battle line of our time. There is no 
ready-made answer. It is an issue which each 
person must face for himself. 

In any case it will not be settled altogether 
in biological classrooms, or by studying orang¬ 
outangs in the Zoo. We must give more time 
to the business of restoring our own souls and 
of discovering that they may be centers of 
revelation of spiritual reality, what Thomas 
Traherne, in the seventeenth century, called 
“centers of eternity.” That is the place to 
begin our rebuilding. We need to get “a new 
heaven” before we can get “a new earth.” 
We must have a new mental sky, new windows 
for the soul, new dimensions-upward, truer 
conceptions of God, deeper assurance of his 
life in our lives, before we can remake our 
cities or transform our political life. 

You cannot make a new world by schemes of 
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human betterment that ignore basic spiritual 
laws of the universe. You cannot get a golden 
age by‘merely reshuffling old leaden human 
units. There is no patentpill that will calm the 
earthquake when the seismograph is working 
overtime. The ‘ ‘ acids of modernity ’ * have eat¬ 
en under many “quick'’ schemes to rehabilitate 
the sick old world. We must face our tasks 
with a new faith in the infinite worth and the 
infinite preciousness of the human soul, and in 
its high destiny as something kin to God Him¬ 
self. No one, I am sure, will suppose that I 
think that a religious experience is a substi¬ 
tute for a sound economic or social or finan¬ 
cial or political solution of the world’s trou¬ 
bles. I only mean that we must deepen the 
quality of life and enlarge our faith in the 
scope of human destiny before any of the fine 
schemes on hand will work. 


f 
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EPILOGUE 


AND WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR ? 

Nearly twenty centuries ago this ques¬ 
tion, asked by a man versed in the law, elicited 
a dramatic story drawn from life which con¬ 
tains an eternal principle of neighborliness. 
It is a concrete universal. It is as satisfactory 
an answer for the world situation in this com¬ 
plicated age as it was for the little area of life 
on the eastern border of the Mediterranean in 
the first century. 

A traveler, his race not indicated, but plain¬ 
ly enough a Jew, was passing over in the line 
of his business the dangerous high road be¬ 
tween Jerusalem and Jericho. Bandits at¬ 
tacked him in a lonely spot, robbed him of his 
possessions, stripped off his clothes, beat him 
within an inch of his life, and, with the cruel¬ 
ty of their hard unfeeling nature, left him by 
the roadside to die. 

Two men in turn came by and saw him lying 
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there in desperate need. They saw him with 
their eyes, but they did not see him with their 
hearts. They recognized in the situation no 
relationship of personal obligation. The affair 
lay outside their orbit. They had lost what 
Ruskin called “the innocence of eye,” the 
power to fed the situation in front of them. 
They were both exponents of religion. They 
represented in their official position a long and 
noble religious tradition. Their religion ought 
to have made them sensitive to human need 
and should have prepared them to be the bear¬ 
ers of that tender mercy and unstinted com¬ 
passion which the Psalms they sang in their 
devotions revealed as being the heart of the 
God whom they worshiped. But as sometimes 
happens in this greatest business of life, the 
spirit of religion had w aned a way into a cere¬ 
monial habit and the mechanism of routine had 
smothered out the heart of the great faith they 
should have transmitted. Religion for them 
was confined to the area of a temple and had 
no place or function in the outside world by 
the side of the highway. 

Absorbed as they were with the minutiae of 
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external performances, they bad forgotten 
that the essence of genuine religion is love and 
neigbborliness. They saw the “sad case” ly¬ 
ing there, but they were pressed for time to 
get to the temple service. To halt on the road 
in a bandit-infe sted region was dangerous. To 
them “safety first” was a wise motto. And 
then they reflected that the poor fellow was 
probably too far gone anyway for relief to be 
of any use. But they must have bad thoughts 
like these in their minds, as they hurried on: 
“It is too bad that such things happen to dis¬ 
turb the peace of good men like us. It is an¬ 
noying to see a sight like that. Here is a so¬ 
ciological problem which some committee of 
experts ought to take up and work out. We 
must not allow a state of things like that on 
this Jericho Road. There ought to be a Trav¬ 
elers’ Aid Society formed, or an Anti-Bandit 
Brigade organized.” And so, with some such 
reflections, they made haste to reach their ap¬ 
pointment in the undisturbed region of reli¬ 
gious ceremonies. Their religion somehow 
failed to produce in them that quality of life 
which makes a man a model neighbor to the 
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person who is “in the fell clutch of circum¬ 
stance.’’ 

The immortal story now introduces a man on 
whom the victim by the roadside had no claim 
whatever. He was of an alien race and there 
had been centuries of misunderstanding and 
enmity between the two peoples to which these 
two men belonged. The newcomer on the 
scene was a Samaritan. He was sure to be in a 
hurry, for he never visited Jerusalem unless 
he was compelled to do so. He would be spit 
at and pelted by the boys in the streets, and 
he would get away for home as rapidly as was 
ever possible. He, too, saw the “sad case”— 
saw it both with his eyes and with his heart. 
In the abstract it was no affair of his. There 
was no commitment, no claim, no obligation. 
The victim, if he could see at all with his pum- 
meled eyes, must have watched the approach of 
this foreigner with no hope, no expectation. 

Well, just that man was the neighbor in the 

story. The sad “case” for him was not a 

“case”; it was a living, palpitating person who 

was suffering wrong and was in trouble. With 

a heart brimming with human pity and sym- 
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pathy, he banished all fear of the bandits, and 
forgot his hurry and the claims of his own 
business, he disregarded the fact of alien race 
and saw in the victim a person in need of help, 
and he became his neighbor. He gave his time, 
his money, his personal care without a thought 
of the cost or the sacrifice and he made provi¬ 
sion for the future need of the sufferer. 

The story is a striking illustration of what 
Jesus once called “going the second mile.” 
The Samaritan did the unexpected thing, he 
did what no external compulsion had laid upon 
him to do. He acted from a noble inward im¬ 
pulse of goodness. He demonstrated that 
there is a quality of life and love which can 
rise above race and alien religion and all the 
fences of partition and separation. Here, 
then, in this “hero” of the ancient story the 
portrait is drawn of the ideal good neighbor. 

We are living in a world today which pe¬ 
culiarly needs to be reminded of the divine 
significance of that picture of the good neigh¬ 
bor. The Jericho road with its ruthless meth¬ 
ods and its toll of victims runs like a sinister 
shadow across every land on the globe. The 
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most pitiable aspect of commercialism is its 
hardness of heart. It can be gentle in spirit, 
it can render service and be concerned about 
the higher interests of the personal lives in¬ 
volved in it. But it is too apt to think only of 
business opportunities, of the chance for gain, 
of the remorseless drive for financial returns. 
Even harder of heart is the intense passion of 
excessive nationalism which is a feature of our 
times. In its concentration of abstract aim it 
forgets the central importance of the personal 
life, and it sweeps toward its narrow goal with¬ 
out feeling pity for those human lives which 
are wrecked by the ruthless wheels of its on¬ 
ward march. 

It is, therefore, a moment in the world’s 
life when it is most important for all of us 
who have tender hearts and loving spirits and 
creative religious faith to keep alive this spirit 
of the good neighbor. There is no solution of 
the deepest problems of the world on a basis of 
hard commercialism, or of narrow national¬ 
ism, or of racial pride and isolation. On every 
one of those roads disaster lies in wait. 

We already have on our hands, and I hope 
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on our hearts, the remedial care of the heavy 
wreckage which these three ruthless aims of 
our present civilization have produced and are 
producing. Our first concern as good neigh¬ 
bors should he to bind up the wounds of those 
who have been the victims on these new Jer¬ 
icho roads. We must be ready as model neigh¬ 
bors to give time and money and personal care 
for human relief. But we must not stop sat¬ 
isfied with that. The Samaritan did stop when 
he had finished his work of relief. The times 
were not yet ripe for the fuller and richer con¬ 
ception of service. Our responsibilities stretch 
far beyond that goal. We are bound by our 
vision of life as good neighbors to labor to 
eliminate the spirit and the method which pro¬ 
duce the victims and the wreckage and to find 
a way of life which does away with the occa¬ 
sion for hate and brutality and hardness of 
heart. 

But at this present moment of crisis in mod¬ 
ern civilization our primary task as good 
neighbors is that of personal responsibility for 
those who have been the innocent victims of 

ruthless theories of life, and who today lie 
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wounded and suffering by the Jericho road 
over which those modern theories have 
marched on to their goal. 

There will never be a time when problems 
of life will all be solved. There will never 
come a generation for which these issues of life 
are at an end. But throughout all times and 
generations what will matter most will be the 
spirit behind the deed, the way of life that is 
good in itself. ' ; . > , : ; 
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